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UPPLEMENTARY 


GEO. R. CATHCART. 


Easy Steps for Little Feet. 


Prepared with special reference to the feelings and fancies 
of early childhood. Attractive reading without sacrificing 
simplicity either of thought or expression. 


Golden Book for Choice Reading. 


“Apples of silver in pictures of gold.” 


The noblest sentiment combined with the finest fancy. 
Purity and propriety of thought secured, with literary 
adaptation for class-room reading. 


IV. Readings Nature’s Book. 


The interesting and instructive substituted for the tech- 
nical in the study of Nature. 


V. Seven American Classics. 


Irving, Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes. 
Cooper, Hawthorne, Whittier, 
VI. Seven British Classics. 
Addison, Lamb, Macaulay, Thackeray. 
Scott, Campbell, Tennyson, 


Complete pieces given except in the few instances of se- 
lections from elaborate works. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, 
188 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


HARRISON HUME, General Agt. for New England, 
14 Milk Street, Boston. 
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R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
= Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
m= for three stamps. 


New style of the * Perfection” Blackboard Eraser. 
without handles. Made of Worsted Yarn, securely 
fastened with capper wire, and guaranteed to wear 
three years, with constant daily use. Samples mailed 
on RECEIPT of 30 cts. in Postage stamps. Our new cat- 
alogue of Globes, Maps, Charts, &c., just ready. 

BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY to., 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Joun A. BOYLE, Manager. 290 tf 


HOPE*::DEAF 
Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


RESTORE THE HEARING and perform the 
work of the Natural Drum. Remain in ition 


without aid, and are observable. Al! Con- 
versation and even whispers heard distinctly. We re- 
fer to those using them. Send for descriptive circular. 
< 223 3: 
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re) com 
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BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


General Schoo! |Furnishers, 


No. (9 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 

Blackbords, 
Eureka Liquid Slating, 
Alpha Dustless Crayons, 
Andrews’ Dustless Erasers, 
Globes, Maps, Charts, 
Aids to School Discipline, 
Reward Cards, Medals, 
Gymnastic Apparatus, 
Kindergarten Material, 
Everything for Schools! 


Every Teacher should have our 
Circulars and Price-lists. Send 
for them, and for sample Alpha 

Dustless Crayon, to 
; BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
290 tf 19 Bond St., New York. 
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A. G. WHITCOMB, 
73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN 
TABLES & © 


At Very 
Send for illustrated cir- 
lar and pricelist. 


eu Pp 
Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 

WARRANTED. Catal sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cinninnati, O. 


School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, 
Of the most improved 
and braced School 
: Desk, and has no equal. 
New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Pranklin St., Boston. 
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WwM. DICKSON & SON, 
Manufacturers of 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. 
90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 

Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa- 

ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of 


Fine Metal Work made to order. 
Reference: Prof. St. Joun, Normal School, Albany. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 300,000 PACKAGES WITH THE BEST RESULTS IN ALL 
FORMS OF IMPAIRED VITALITY, MENTAL EXHAUSTION, OR WEAKENED DIGESTION. IT 
IS THE BEST PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION AND ALL DISEASES OF DEBILITY. IT GIVES 
REST AND SLEEP TO INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND ADULTS, BY STRENGTHENING THE BRAIN 
AND NERVES WITH THE FOOD THEY ACTUALLY REQUIRE. 
For sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00. F. CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


st Hi, B. BENJAMIN, new york, 
Importer and Manufacturer of —~» 

School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, sciroors | 

Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams's Advanced Spell- 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


Writte El -B 
tnd Primary. | Rte., tee Ric. 
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OSEPH G! LLOITS <4 : 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, Us@ 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES et 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS maovcnour me WORLD. 


PROFESSIONAL 
MICROSCOPE 


of our own make, with steady, firm 
stand, coarse and fine adjustment, 2 
Bree 34 and 1-5 inch Wales 
Objects, Forceps, Book, &c., which 
are in fine mahogany case, with lock 


and draws. 
Price, $50. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical 


Pparatus, at 
Exhibition, 
titute, &c. 


e Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
Highest Awards from Centennial 


ican manufacturer for School A 


American Institute, Franklin Ins 


Received the only{Medal awarded to an Amer- 


Illustrated Catalogues sent postpaid, on application. 


OFFICE, 150 Tremont Street, Boston. 


(Same as sold 3 years ago for $100.) 


ta Send for Illustrated Price-list 
of same. 


BENJ. PIKE'S SON & CO. 
OPTICIANS, 


930 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


SE 
WRITING Inks, 
The SEALING AGE, 
Rest Known. EstABLISHED,I824 


THE ORICINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY, 


Established 18:26. 
Bells for all purposes. Warranted satisfactory and 
a » MENEELY & 00 , West Troy, N. Y. 
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The Only Medicine 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


Office Hours, from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


New Designed Apparatus for School Use in Physics and Chemistry. 


MANU FACTURER, 


CURT W. MEYER vem” 


&@ Descriptive Circulars furnished on application. 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


.a These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, heaith 
will be perfect; if they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 


EPR 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 
are develo because the blood is poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 
expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the nesiPy ection and all these 
destroying evils will banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer. 
Thousandshavebeencured. Try itandyou 
will add one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 


New York. 


Suffer longer from the torment of an Aching back? 
Constipation 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


J. 6 H, BERGE ist 


(Formerly HALL & BENJAMIUEN. 


alogue, 25e¢. 


bear such distress from and Piles? 


will cure Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 


Itis a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your Drug: has or will get it 
you. Insist tt. 


95 John St. and 


NEW YORK. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Proprietors, 


NEW PROCESS OF DRY COPYING. 
Patented May 18 and June 1, 1880. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best method ever invented for the du 
; especially adapted for Superintendents and 
preparing questions for examinations for teachers and pupils. 
atents for this process to us, the manufacture, sale, 
ng- other than the HEKTOGRAP egal, 
osecuted to the ful of the law. 
Sold by all Stationers. 


HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY. 


writings or drawin 


or USE of any gelatine co 
will be 
{Send jfor circular. 


+ { oO (Will send post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


Liquid 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase a@ 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of 
is always ready, and is more easily ty 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 
LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
A Burlington, Vt. 
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THREE MESSAGES. 


BY JOSHUA KENDALL. - 


The Preacher’s. 


Thus saith the Lord! at His decree 
Arose the solid land; 
The flashing heavens and glittering sea 
Unrolled at His command. 
By His power all things stand, 
On Earth, in Heaven, below that be ; 
Dependents frail upon His word are ye; 
vi or joy are destined, for some hell-flames are 
anned. 


The Geometer’s. 


Of life, of high or low degree, 
One plan controls the whole; 
The Universe ye wondering see 
In rhythmic beauty roll, 
Upon His mystic scroll, 
By His divine geometry,— 
Lo, here behold the wondrous formulz,— 
His cunning hand once plotted, of harmony the soul. 


The Physicist’ s. 


The promise, potency, I find, 
Within these atoms small, 

Of all things,—matter, force, or mind,— 
Whatever name you call, 
Through cell to glowing ball, 

Those occult powers that bind 

The links —s each its next in kind 

Resembling,—from stellar mist to man the crown of all. 


Honored be those who long have sought 
God’s wisdom to explore; 
Who us their messages have brought, 
With souls that more, the more 
They learn of Him, adore ; 
As angels, who with rapture caught 
At sight of Him, thenceforth pay heed to naught, 
But praise for Him, incessant, and in their praise they soar. 


Another strain I hear, of sweeter tone; 
Beauty the good supreme; 
The cosmos formed by this has grown; 
This is the poet’s theme, 
And this the prophet’s dream; 
Of plaintive music this the moan, 
Our lives do this their crowning glory own; 
and forms and atoms, instinct with this, bright gleam. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


MetHop.—A superintendent who has not a well-de- 
fined method of teaching every step in the several 
branches of knowledge taught under his supervision, and 
who does not endeavor to have that method practiced in 
the schools, is not doing his duty. No two teachers can 
teach exactly alike, and it is vain to expect it; but all 
teachers can follow a philosophic method and yet apply 
it, each in his own way, according to the bent of his in- 
dividuality.— Supt. J. P. Wickersham. 

Rieut Tracner, —Ricut Instrvction.—The se- 
cret vc tight instruction is in hav‘ng right teachers. A 
thoughtful and capable teacher will always aim at mak- 
ing the pupil know the why and wherefore of his les- 
sons; and such a teacher is always sure to educate the 
thinking-powers, whether he is at work under one school 
system or another. A school system is but a tool. 


Some persons will do better work with a jack-knife and 


a wood-saw than others with a whole chest of carpen- 
ter’s tools. Some teachers, under a poor system of in- 
struction and classification, will call out the utmost nat- 
ural powers of a pupil, while others will so labor that 
their children shall scarcely suspect that the contents 
of their school-lessons have any connection with the 
sort of men and women they are to be. It is with 
girls as in every other department of industry; the 


man who knows his business, and has a love of it, will 
produce the best results. An incompetent man makes 
a botch of all his undertakings, whether it be of shaping 
the minds of children or making a pair of boots.— South 
Boston Inquirer. 


Great TracHERs. — Great teachers are born, not 
made. . The qualities that give them success in their 
work must be implanted, must inhere in the germ of 
character; they cannot be grafted upon any stock. 
Yet those who have but modest genius in this direction, 
if their zeal be sufficient, may be greatly benefitted by 
a study of the characterictics which made such men as 
Dr. Arnold great in their generation. What these 


men accomplished show us the vast importance of the 
work of great teachers upon the world. They stand 
first in the moral and social economy of mankind.— 
Boston Post. 


Women at THE Potts.— The Woman Suffrage 
Association in New York has been encouraging its 
friends by reports of the number of women who have 
voted on school matters in the various town elections 
in New York State recently. The aggregate is not 
very large, but in some cases the women have turned 
out well and influenced the results considerably, and in 
a few cases have won decided victories. But the wo- 
men have not found the suffrage an undiluted bless- 


ing. They complain that there is a wide-spread con- 
spiracy to defeat the law on the part of local rings which 
do not relish interference with the schools by the moth- 
ers of the children.—Springfield Union. 


Tue Curist1An Cottece.—A Christian college to be 
worthy of its name must be the home of enlarged knowl- 
edge and varied culture. It must abound in all the appli- 
ances of research and instruction. For this, money is 
needed, and it should be gathered into great centres, 
not wasted in scanty foundations, nor subdivided into 
insignificant rills. Into such a temple of science, the 
Christian spirit should enter as the Shekinah of old, 
and purify and consecrate all to itself. In such a col- 
lege, the piety would inspire the science and the culture 
would elevate and refine the piety, and the two would 
lift each the other upward toward God and spread each 
other outward and onward in errands of blessing to 
men. If our ideal holds good for colleges in general, it 
emphatically applies to colleges for women. The in- 
dications are abundant and decisive that the spheres 
for woman’s activity have already been multiplied and 
enlarged, and that in order to fill them her education 
in science and letters should be more varied and thor- 
ough. Nearly all will agree that in order to fill any 
place of public usefulness she will not be called to part 
with a single one of those graces, each one of which in 
its place and all united make up that bond of perfect- 
ness which we call true womanhood. We may not for- 
get that in practical convictions, sagacious discrimina- 
tion, and responsive sensibility, they are superior to 
men, and by these very endowments are nearer to that 
worshiping trust which becomes religious faith so soon 
as the will comes under the law of duty and the soil is 
consecrated as the dwelling-place of God. But these 
same special endowments also expose them perhaps the 


more to unreasoning fanaticism and tenacious bigotry in 
any cause which they ardently expouse, be it religious, 
social, or speculative. Hence, in their school and col- 


lege education, they need well-rooted habits of solid and 
discriminating judgment. If anything is certain in re- 
spect to the higher education of women, it is certain 
that their colleges should be Christian homes. — Presi- 
dent Porter’s address at Wellesley College. 


Frere Trext-Booxs. — Boston has been ever held as 
the very fountain-spring of education and intellectual 
advancement, and it has been the pride of residents of 
this city, when traveling in other parts of the country, 
to point out the advantages enjoyed here; yet in this 
matter of school-books we have been forstalled by many 
of the prominent cities, where school-children are given 
the free use of books, which are classed with the maps, 
furniture, and apparatus, and considered in exactly the 
same light as those articles, remaining with each class. 


This is the only proper and the only satisfactory way, 
and we hope the school board will adopt it, to the ex- 
clusion of the Ww ruinous plan, which is a discredit 
to the city, and a far more costly method. — So. Boston 
Enquirer. 


DELEGATED POWERS, STATE AND NA- 
TIONAL. 


BY I, W. ANDREWS, D.D., MARIETTA, 0. 


The Government of the United States is often styled 


States are spoken of as if clothed with original powers. 
It seems to be assumed that the National Government 
has no powers except those which the States have given 
to it, and that their powers are unlimited, while those 
of the General Government are limited. Those holding 
these opinions usually maintain, also, that the States 
existed before the General Government, possessing en- 
tire sovereignty, and that by the Constitution the States 
called the Nation into existence. These and kindred 
doctrines are found in a text-book on Government, re- 
cently published, and so may be legitimately noticed in 
an educational journal. 

This work is not issued from the Southern press, but 
its editor regards himself as a thoroughly loyal man; 
asserting that if force of arms can ever settle a logical 
question, it is now settled that our country is not a 
mere confederation but a Nation. He asserts also that 
the United States have been a Nation since 1784, and 
that before that there was a confederacy but no Nation. 
There is not space for a full discussion of these points, 
but I wish to utter my protest against such doctrines 
as I have alluded to, and especially when found in a 
work intended to be placed in the hands of our youth 
for their instruction in the principles of Constitutional 
Government. 

The transition-point in our governmental history was 
the Declaration of Independence. This was not the 
work of individual colonies, but the formal act of the 
people of the United Colonies, declaring themselves ab- 
solved from their allegiance to Great Britain. By this 
act, so far as such an act could have efficiency, the 
United Colonies became the United States. The in- 
dividual colonies became individual States, and the 
United Colonies became a Nation, known from that day 
as the United States. Neither Nation nor States had 
at first well-defined governments. Formal constitutions 
came later. At first all was revolutionary, and the gov- 
ernments were provisional. The Continental Congress 


was the General Government, Congress carried on the 


a government of delegated powers, and those of the 
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war, Congress made treaties of alliance and of commerce, 
and Congress made the final treaty of peace with Great 
Britain, in which that power acknowledged our inde- 
pendence. In 1781 the Articles of Confederation were 
adopted. These were only a guasi constitution. They 
were not made in the name of the people. As Mr. 
Madison said, when arguing for a real constitution, they 
were in the “form of a compact among the States.” 


The Constitution, framed in 1787, and going into 
operation in 1789, was not the beginning of the General 
Government; it was not the beginning of the Nation. 
Both had existed from July 4, 1776. The Constitution 
was not a compact between the States. It was the 
work of the Nation, —the people of the United States. 
It is often said that the States surrendered a part of 
their sovereignty, and thus the General Government 
was formed. The States, as States, — i. ¢., as govern- 
ments,—surrendered nothing. The people of the United 
States put into their Constitution what they chose to 
put there; they might have put less, they might have 
put more. 

The distinction between the people and the Govern- 
ment should never be lost sight of. The people are 
back of the Government. A constitution is the letter 
of instructions which the people give to those men who 
for the time being exercise the functions of government, 
and who may be called the Government. A constitu- 
tion does not make a nation, but a nation makes its own 
constitution. There is a liability to confusion in the 
use of the same word to express both the people and 
the existing government. The State of Massachusetts 
may mean the people, or the office-holders. The State, | 
in the latter sense, can make and execute laws, but can- 
not make a constitution; but the State, in the sense of 
the people, can make and alter constitutions. The term 
United States is used in this same two-fold signification. 
Sometimes it means the whole people, and again it 
means Congress, the president, etc.; i.¢., the General 
Government. 

There is a sense in which it is true that the National 
Government is one of delegated powers; but the state- 
ment is equally true of the State governments. The 
work under consideration says: “Their powers, — those 
of the States,—are unlimited, except so far as they have 
parted with any of their original powers.” I know 
nothing of original powers in any representative gov- 
ernment. Charles I. claimed to rule by divine right; 
but in republics, as well as in all constitutional mon- 
archies, the people are regarded as the source of power. 
The theory of our Government could hardly be simpler 
than it is. The people of the United States make a 
constitution for the direction of those who may be des- 
ignated as officers of the Government. They put into 
this constitution such powers as they deem proper. 
They also, in terms, prohibit the State from the exercise 
of certain powers. The people of a State make a con- 
stitution also, and for the same purpose for which the 
Nation make theirs. They may put into it anything 
not forbidden in the National Constitution, and not 
conflicting with that, or the laws or treaties made in 
pursuance of it. The people of the United States are 
practically unlimited in their power to make a constitu- 
tion; they are limited by nothing but their sense of 
justice and right. But the people of a State are limited 
by the National Constitution. 

But while the Nation itself is not limited in its 
power, the National Government is limited. The Gov- 
ernment can exercise those powers intrusted to it in the 
Constitution by the people. The people have delegated 
certain powers to the Government. The States, as gov- 
ernments, have never delegated any powers to the Gen- 
eral Government. They had none to delegate; and if 
they had, the people have never authorized any such 
delegation. The State governments themselves have 
no powers save those delegated to them by their people, 
The language we often hear implies that the State gov- 
ernments rule, like Charles I., by divine right. They 
are said to have original powers, Our author seems to 
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believe that the expression delegated powers has no place 
in State governments; that their powers are original, 
inherent. A little study of the constitutions of the 
States will correct that error. “All political power is 
inherent in the people,” says the Ohio Constitution of 
1851. It says, also, almost in the words of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, “This enumeration of 
rights shall not be construed to impair or deny others 
retained by the people; and all powers, not herein del- 
egated, remain with the people.” So that of the same 
State for 1802: “To guard against the transgression of 
the high powers which we have delegated, we declare 
that all powers not hereby delegated remain with the 
people.” 


NATURAL METHODS OF TEACHING WRIT- 
ING AND SPELLING (with Illustrations). 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


After reading the article in Harper’s Magazine by 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., I was renewedly im- 
pressed with the superiority of the natural or scientific 
methods, lately called the New or Quincy methods of 
teaching. If we allow children to take hold of the me- 
chanical parts of their work at just that moment and in 
just the way as shall serve their convenience, and evi- 
dently help them toward an object they wish to obtain, 
we shall see them take advantage of every opportunity 
to master this mechanical work, and it will soon be 
learned. A child may go through twenty writing- 
books, several grammars and spelling-books, and yet be 
totally unable to apply his knowledge, or to meet the 
exigencies of actual expression, as is notably shown by 
Mr. Walton’s report of the Norfolk county schools. 

I have always put the children in my classes upon 
writing sentences at once, before teaching them to 
make lines in certain directions, or to write by a long 
process of analysis of the letters and syllables. I give 
a short sentence to a child who has never formed a 
letter, and write it for her to copy immediately below ; 
or I answer any questions she may ask regarding a let- 
ter or word by immediate illustration, writing the letter, 
word, or sentence on the slate or blackboard. It is as- 
tonishing how fast they will learn to write, and become 
comparatively independent in doingit. They also take 
pleasure at once in writing from dictation or from rec- 
ollection, and soon prefer to write expressions of their 
own. Last year we had a school paper, called the 
Weekly Budget, and it became very entertaining; 
always enthusiastically supported by contributors of 
every age, and the reading of it awaited with impa- 
tience. It attracted many friends to listen to it. It 
was certainly spicy and original; stories, essays, and 
other articles, all just as they came from the hand of the 
authors, were read every week. Composition was an 
exciting pleasure for most of the pupils. 

This year thus far I have introduced a frequent exer- 
cise, such as I witnessed in Mr. Whittemore’s private 
school, in Boston, last spring. Having provided each 
pupil with a blank-book and pencil, I read or relate a 
short story or lesson, which shall have distinct point 
and interest, so as to hold their attention, after which I 
require them to write it as well as they can, while I 
stand at the blackboard ready to write any word whose 
spelling is called for, or answer any question regarding 
the punctuation or form of expression. Without other 
help, they generally enjoy writing the account from 
recollection; and two or three who could not form a 
letter when they came into the school, one term since, 
can now write, with ease and pleasure, a very legible 
hand and connected account. 

To-day I related the following narrative, offering to 
point out the places on the map as I went along; but 
they all said they could see it just as well in their 
mind’s eye, and knew just where the places were. I 
send the uncorrected accounts of some of the pupils who 
have had no other school-training than mine, that the 


method may be fairly illustrated. The accounts fol- 


lowing the narrative were written unhesitatingly, and 
finished from twenty to forty minutes after hearing. 
The account was read as below: 


BIARNI’S DISCOVERIES, 

About one thousand years ago some people sailed from Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Germany, to settle Iceland. They were 
bold, brave sailors who loved to cruise in unknown and dan- 
gerous seas and to discover new lands. Their beards and 
hair were red, and they liked to fight and generally conquered 
their enemies. They were called Norsemen or Northmen. 
One of them was named Herewulf; it was their custom to 
adopt the name of some wild animal as our Indians do. 
Herewulf had a son Biarni who went cruising every year to 
the South, perhaps to the Meditterranean, to obtain food and 
clothes for his people; one of his sailors wasa German. After 
one of his voyages he returned to Iceland and found that his 
father had sailed off to the unknown seas to the westward; 
then he would not stay, but said, ‘‘I shall go and winter with 
my father.’? He did not know exactly how to find Greenland, 
although he had heard that it was a high land covered 
with glaciers sloping to the water’s edge or ending in 
great icy bluffs, and that it was to the westward. But 
it was toward winter; the days were very short; they 
hardly saw the sun, and moreover the fogs were very 
very thick indeed, and the wind blew hard from the N. E. and 
he lost his way, as one might do still on account of prevailing 
fog caused by tlre meeting of warm and cold currents in that 
region of the sea. So Biarni’s ship was driven away down to 
the coasts of Labrador, Newfoundland, and Cape Cod. They 
did not land, although the sailors wanted to go ashore and get 
wood and water; but Biarni was intent only on finding his 
father, and so he turned about to the north and reached Green- 
land, where he found his father and remained with him. After 
this a man named Leif bought Biarni’s ship and took a crew 
to go back and explore those lands Biarni had seen. They 
visited the New England shores, and perhaps sailed into Buz- 
zard’s Bay and for a while had a colony here; they found the 
grape abundant, which was known to the German sailor, who 
remembered the vineyards in his native country; they met the 
Indians and traded with them, and a Norse child was born 
here; but at last the colony was abandoned and the memory of 
it faded from the memory of man except in tradition, so that 
when Columbus came to America five hundred years after he 
was called its discoverer; but afterward a record was found of 
this old discovery. 


_ Sometimes I have varied the exercises by giving a 
subject for original description and expression, arousing 
their interest by a little talk about it, and directing 
their ideas by suggesting topics. This method seems 
to me better fitted to create a love of composition, than 
to send a bewildered class home with an empty name 
for a subject, and the vague or vacant attitude in which 
the mind is inclined to regard it. I have, therefore 
been tempted to recommend and illustrate these meth- 
ods of training even the youngest pupils to express 
themselves with ease and pleasure, and to learn to write 
rapidly and accurately. 


PUPILS’ EXERCISES. 


BIARNI’S DISCOVERIES. 


About a thousand years ago Iceland was settled by people 
coming from Germany Norway and Sweden the men had long 
red beards and hair. Herewulf was the name of one of the 
men that came over, he had a son named Biarni who went 
cruising every year in the Mediterranean, after one of his 
journeys when he came back to Iceland he found that his fa- 
ther had gone to Greenland; he said that he would go and 
spend the winter with his father, one of his sailors was a Ger- 
man, Biarni had never been to Greenland but he knew it was 
coverd with snow, but instead of going to Greenland the fog 
was very thick, a northeast wind blew them towards Labrador, 
the sailors wanted to stop to get water and wood but Biarni 
was intent to find his father he found he was near strange lands 
so he turned north and at last he camed to Greenland and 
found bis father. Then Leif bought his ship and he wanted 
to find some thing about the land that Biarni saw they found 
grape vines, and the reason that they knew they were grape 
vines because the German had seen them before and they 
staid and a little baby was born; it was five hundred years be- 
fore Columbus. 

GERTRUDE 8S, TABER (age 12 years). 


BIARNI’S DISCOVERIES. 


About a thousand years ago some people from Germany 
Norway and Sweden went to Iceland to settle it. There was 
on board the ship a man named Herewulf who had a son 
named Biarni who every year would take a ship and go to the 
Mediterranean to get good things for their men +‘, eat and 
wear. These men were called Norsemen and tiféy~had red 
hair and beards, When Biarni got back from one of these 
cruises his father was missing and the men said he had gone 
westward to Greenland. So Biarni started out to find his fa- 
ther but on his way he was driven southward by the north- 
west winds the fogs and the strong currant down to Labrador 
or even to Cape Cod and for aught we know perhaps into Buz- 
zard’s Bay. en they got to the pleasant land the sailors 
wanted to land but Biarni turned the ship round and went 


back to Greenland where he found his fa’ . Then a man 
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named Leif bought his ship and went back to explore that un- 
known coast. This was five hundred years before Columbus. 
ETHEL CLARKE (age 9 years). 


RIARNI’S DISCOVERIES. 


About one thousand years ago some people came from Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Germany to settle in Iceland. They were 
prave sailors and liked to cruise about. There was a man 
whose name was Biarni; he used to go to the Mediterranean 
and brought home things to his people. Once when he came 
pack he found his father had gone west to Greenland so Biarni 
went to find him. He took a crew of Norsemen or Northmen 
with red hair and beards; he started but he soon got lost 
with the fog and tides; he sailed till he got to some 
land but he knew that was not Greenland for he had 
heard it was covered with glaciers, so he turned his ship 
around and after a while he found it where he stayed all win- 
ter. Another man named Leif bought his ship and went to 
explore the lands where Biarni had been; they found vines 
with grapes which they thought very good. The lands they 
went to were Labrador, Newfoundland, and even Cape Cod. 
This was five hundred years before Columbus discovered 
America. CARRIE STONE (age 12 years). 


BIARNI’S DISCOVERIES. 


About one thousand years ago people went from Germany, 
Norway and Sweden and settled Iceland. In the summer a 
man whose name was Biarni used to go down to the Mediter- 
ranean to get provisions for his people; when he came back to 
Iceland after being gone all summer he found that Herewulf 
his father had gone to Greenland to spend the winter; when 
Biarni heard this he said “I will go and winter with my fa- 
ther.’ Now Biarni had never been to Greenland but he knew 
that it was an island covered with great glaciers sloping on all 
sides toward the water, and he knew also that if he sailed 
west he would reach it. So he started and sailed west but the 
days were short and they hardly saw the sun at all, and besides 
being very dark it was very foggy so that they lost their way 
and floated down to the coast of Labrador and Newfoundland 
where the sailors wanted to go ashore and get wood and pro- 
visions but as Biarni only wanted to find his father he would 
not land but steered north where he got to Greenland and 
found his father. Afterward a man named Leif bought Bi- 
arni’s ships of him and sailed all along the New England 
coast and it is su — that they came in here, at any rate 
they came to the Vineyard and got grapes; there was an old 
German sailor who had seen grapes before and he told them 
what they were; and they met the Indians and stayed there 
and there was alittle Norse baby born, the first white bab 
born in America. This was five hundred years before Colum- 
bus. The Norsemen were a bold hardy race with red hair and 
beards, they were fond of sailing and fighting, and they often 
named their men after wild animals. 

Maaeerer 8, Prerce (age 13 years). 


BIARNI’S DISCOVERIES. 


Iceland was settled one thousand years ago by a brave and 
hardy people from Germany, Norway and Sweden. They had 
red hair and beards and loved to cruise about the sea and fight. 
A long time there lived among them a man named Herewulf. 
His son Biarni would often go off on long voyages in the South 
Seas, perhaps even down to the Meditterranean, to get food 
and clothing for his people. Once when he returned from one 
of these long cruises he found his father gone to the country 
of Greenland to spend the winter and Biarni resolved to go 
and winter with him. He knew nothingj about Greenland but 
that it was acold barren land with glaciers sloping down to 
the Ocean and that he must steer to the west. When in the 
middle of the voyage a great wind from the northeast came up 
driving them near the coasts of Labrador Newfoundland and 
Cape Cod, fogs arose and for days they could see no sun but 
Biarni still refused to land and at last came to Greenland, 
found his father and staid with him. There a Greenlander 
Leif bought his ship and with his crew coasted along the 
shores of New England probably coming into Buzzard’s Bay 
and perhaps even landing here. ‘They found many vines which 
a German in the crew remembered as the grape vine and even 
a Norse baby was born here. 

Louvre M. Hopxrns (age 13 years). 


BIARNI’S DISCOVERIES. 


About a thousand years ago Biarni started to go to Green- 
land to find his Father and he got a lot of sailors that came 
from Norway and Sweden and thay had a man on board named 
Herewulf thay were very bold. first thay went way down to 
Labrador and then to Cape Cod and then the sailors wanted to 
get out and got wood and water but Biarni wanted to go on 
and so thay went to go back and find his father and so thay 
turned around and went back and found Greenland and Biarni 
stayed there with his father and another man named Leif 
bought his ship and Biarni stayed with his father. 

PEIRCE (age 7 years). 


BIARNI’S DISCOVERIES. 

About one thousand years ago ple came from Norway 
and Sweden and France to Iceland and among them was a 
man named Herewulf and he had a son named Biarni and 
when Biarni went to the Mediterranean sea his father went to 
Greenland Biarni thought he would go and find him but it was 
fogey and he got driven down by Labrador to cape cod the 
sailors wanted to go on shore and get wood but Biarni wanted 
to see his father so he. turned round and went to Greenland 
and found his father and staid with him. Another man named 
Leif bought his ship and went to some of the places Biarni 
passed and found Grapes. 

MARGARET INGRAHAM (age 9 years). 


Abe BIARNI’S DISCOVERIES. 
ut a thousand years some le from Norway and 
Sweden and Germany patie ge settled on an island called 
Iceland. They were a wild, fierce people that loved to dis- 
cover new lands and seas. Among them was a man nam 
erewulf, he had ason named Biarni. Biarni cruised around 
in his shipagood deal. One season he went down to the Med- 
iterranéan to get things for his people to eat and wear and 
when he came back to Iceland the paid his father had gone to 
land. Then Biarni said “ i will go and winter with my 


father.” He did not know exactly where Greenland was, but 
he knew it was covered with glaciers and the land sloped down 
to the water on all sides, and that he must steer westward. 
The ship had not sailed far before it became very foggy and 
they lost their way; and drifted down twards Labrador. 
When they could see clearly again they saw land, but Biarni 
knew that it was not Greenland, and did not land there. 
They then turned westward and at last arrived safely at Green- 
land where they found Herewulf. Biarni sold his ship toa 
man named Leif. Leif came way down here by Cape Cod, 
and who knows but he came into Buzzard’s Bay and perhaps 
landed here. Lity Eppy (age 13 years). 


A TEACHER’S PLEASANT REMINISCENCES. 


BY E. 0. PECK. 


The affection of the children and youth whose teacher 
I have been, is and has ever been dear to me. I have 
often been moved almost to tears at their love. 

Freddy H. was called a hard pupil in the grammar 
school where I taught in the year 1871. Indeed I 
found the whole school in a decidedly undisciplined 
state. The larger portion of it was composed of boys, 
graduated from the primary department and under six- 
teen, and as mischievous a set as one ever finds in a 
school-room, I venture to assert. They seemed to defy 
all law and order; stormed out at recess, and stormed 
in again at ringing of the bell, or lingered outside un- 
til patience grew weary; and at every provocation a 
burst of hilarious laughter rang noisily through the room, 
no matter what exercise was in progress. It is not my 
purpose here to go into particulars as to all the meth- 
ods adopted to procure order and assert my authority. 
Suffice it to say, I aimed always at coolness and fairness, 
not to show anger, but to lead them to understand I 


Y/ was interested in their welfare, and if I punished it 


was from a sense of duty, and not from any resentment. 
In three weeks, I am surprised now thinking of the 
change. One afternoon the school-room was so quiet 
one could almost have heard a pin fall to the floor. All 
were busy except three boys, who had come in later and 
sat near the stove. Knowing the tendency of the boys, 
I kept a quiet, unnoticed watch of them. Coming down 
the aisle from the back seat where I had been to assist 
one of the girls, I passed the stove and saw thereon a 
percussion-cap. I brushed it off with a lead-pencil, and 
asked Freddy H., the eldest of the three if he put it 
there. He promptly replied, “ No ma’am.” 

“Did you, Frank ?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Did you, Harry ?” I said to the youngest. 

“ Yes, ma’am; but Frank gave it to me and told me 
to do it.” 

“Ts that true, Frank? Did you give the cap to 
Harry for that purpose ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am; but Fred gave it to me.” 

“Fred, did you give it to Frank to have it put on 
the stove ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“Come to my desk.” He came unhesitatingly. He 
was used to the ferrule, but he was not used to my 
method of convicting the guilty. I asked him to think 
honestly, and tell me if he did not consider himself 
most to blame for the intended disturbance, since the 
idea was his and he furnished the cap, and tried to 
draw others in by persuading them to do what he 
hardly dared do himself. With a frankness which sur- 
prised me, he acknowledged all, passed judgment upon 
himself, and received the punishment he merited with 
quiet dignity, and took his seat with a serious face in 
which was no anger. But the other boys I punished in 
the same way; Frank, however, proving himself more 
a coward by trying to evade the punishment on the 
plea that he neither did the mischief nor originated the 
idea. Freddy, twice again during the term, broke the 
rules, which were neceesaarily very strict, and was pun- 
ished; and I had found the way to his heart and his 


ed| honor, and the boy, who had made other teachers much 


trouble, never gave me an impolite word, and grows 
weekly more studious and manly. 


“Why, teacher,” said he and another boy of his age 


remarked the change. 


to me one day, “we have been called the unaccounta- 
ble,’ in mischief, the worst boys in school.” 

“T never called you so,” I replied. 

“No, ma’am; but other teachers have; but they did 
not treat us as you do.” 


The term following, Freddy H. was one of my “ per- 
fect pupils,” and one of the most devoted friends I ever 
had in school. His lessons were well learned, his place 
never vacant, and his deportment above reproach. He 
brought me lovely boquets, and ran on errands for me 
out of school. I could trust him even in matters of im- 
portance. The teacher in the primary department, who 
had previously called him “ snarley-faced Freddy,” now 
His natural love of fun, to- 
gether with his quick and obstinate temper, had led 
teachers to regard him as evil-disposed, and all their 
treatment of him had tended to make themselves 
trouble, and him less and less lovable. Frank, honest 
dealing, prompted by love and good feeling, won him 
entirely. A pretty pen-knife, his gift, is a highly prized 
article in my writing-desk to-day, after all these years 
in which he has grown to be a man and I have lost 
sight of him. Other little souvenirs, among them his 
picture taken with his dog, and several warm, boyish 
letters, are choicely kept in memory of the little man 
whose affection for me was something of a wonder, and 
a greater compliment than many a flattering word from 
older lips. 


Tommy M.,a little freckled-faced Irish boy with bare 
feet and ragged clothes, was another of my pupils be- 
neath whose careless, unprepossessing appearance I 
found much that was worthy and delightful. One 
summer afternoon I staid two long, weary hours with 
him after the school was dismissed, and all the others 
were gone. It was for tardiness, for which I required 
as many minutes quietly spent after school-hours as the 
pupil was culpably late. His time was twenty minutes, 
but his obstinacy and unwillingness to obey lengthened 
it to two hours. After he had gone, and I was alone, 
weary and sad with the long, hard day, I thought, 
judging from the hard, unpleasant face he carried away 
that the child, though outwardly conquered was in- 
wardly nursing a positive resentment toward me which 
might give me more trouble. The day following was 
the weekly holiday, and no school. I was on the street 
and met my delinquent pupil of the day previous. 
When his eyes met mine I accosted him with a smiling, 
cordial greeting. His face grew fairly radiant with 
good-feeling, and was a pleasant sight despite the 
tumbled hair, wide mouth and freckles. I had found 
his heart, and had no more fears for Tommy. He be- 
came more and more my friend until he needed no 
other incentive to good behavior, even to self-control 
in a moment of anger, than to please me, and it was 
punishment enough to know I was displeased with 
him. ' 

As the last term I was in the school drew near its close, 
Tommy frequently dropped little hints, with knowing 
nods and smiles, about something he was going to do 
for me. My watch-guard was only a silken cord, and 
had broken and been mended several times, so that it was 
really insecure; and the last day after the public exer- 
cises were over, and both visitors and pupils were gone, 
Tommy still lingered, and sidling up to me with a 
mingled expression of sadness and joy in his now to me 
ever sunny face, reached out his little folded hand say- 
ing, “Here is something for you,” and dropped into 
my open palm a new silken watch-cord with four bright 
little charms. They were cheap trinkets, but in his 
eyes real beauties. You who have presents from the 
hand of wealth cannot know my feelings as I took 
these from the barefoot child whose coat even on public 
days was out at the elbows, and knew that they were 
the fruit of his own earnings out of school-hours. I+ 
had been a greater pleasure to him to save his pennies 
for this than to spend them in any way for himself, 
little as he had of life’s luxuries. I have never seen 


him since, but I still keep a portion of his gift, and my 
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heart grows warm as I recall his unselfish devotion to 
me. 

Teachers, look for the good in your most unpromis- 
ing pupils ; for, do not doubt it, there is a well of sweet- 
ness in their hearts, however deep beneath a hard, 
rough surface it may be; and sometimes, though the 
surface be very uncouth, the sweet waters are not so 
very far down, nor so very hard to be reached. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


THE REPORTS OF THE MAJORITY AND MINORITY 
OF THE COMMITTEE. 


OPINIONS OF PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 


The School Board of Boston, in April, 1880, by a 
vote of eleven yeas to eight nays, ordered that a com- 
mittee of. three be appointed to take into consideration 
“the whole subject of corporal punishment in our 
schools,” and report to the Board a remedy for existing 
evils. The committee was made up of Messrs. Fallon, 
Hyde, and Finney, and on the 26th of October two re- 
ports were presented to the Board,—a majority report, 
signed by Messrs. Fallon and Finney, and a minority re- 
port by Mr. Hyde. 


RESUME OF MAJORITY REPORT. 


“There are great excesses in the matter of corporal punish- 
ment as practised in our public schools,’’ is the declaration of 
the School Board of Boston. How can these excesses be re- 
moved ? what means can be adopted to remedy the evils ? are 
the questions which the Committee are expected to answer. 
The report urges, at the outset, the importance of the topic, 
and quotes from a Boston master and a supervisor their opin- 
ions as to the barbarous character of physical punishment for 
children. Reference is made to the severe methods of treat- 
ment in the olden time, when the whipping-post and its ad- 
juncts, now abolished, were the common modes of punishing 
offenders. The abolition of corporal punishment in our army 
and navy and merchant-marine service, in our colleges, uni- 
versities, academies, and private schools, shows an improved 
sentiment in this matter. 


“‘ Driven before the enlightened sentiment of the age its last 
stronghold is the school-room. True, it is still somewhat prac- 
tised in the home-circle, but rarely if ever by ‘kind and judi- 
cious,’ or refined and thoughtful parents. Certainly it is 
never abused by such parents. . . . All the principals in 
the Boston grammar schools, where corporal punishment is 
still allowed, have, with one exception, stated that it is mostly 
inflicted by substitutes or by new and inexperienced teach- 
ers. It is conceded that good teachers rarely,—the best teach- 
ers never, resort to it.’’ 


France, the Netherlands, Holland, Prussia, Austria, New 
Jersey, New York city, and Syracuse are quoted as having 
abolished corporal punishments, with good results to teachers 
and scholars. The Committee give the successive steps by 
which New York rid her schools of this ‘‘ odious species of 
discipline,’ commencing in 1865. At the outset, “ twelve 
principals, representing schools in various parts of the city, 
stated that corporal punishment was not a necessity,—that their 
schools were governed without it. All the others deemed cor- 
poral punishment absolutely essential to conduct their schools 
properly.” 

“ The Investigating Committee next inquired as to the num- 
ber of corporal punishments inflicted in the male grammar 
schools and primary schools and departments, and it was esti- 
mated, after a careful computation, that there were over 
100,000 cases of corporal punishment in the year 1864, in the 
schools, although the twelve primary schools before alluded to, 
with an average attendance of over four thousand, showed 
that they were controlled without the rod, and with a record 
for discipline and scholarship above the average; that in some 
schools was the exception, and in others 
the rule. us in many schools the cases of corporal punish- 
ment exceeded five thousand a year; while in others, with 
equal average attendance, did not reach fifty; the differ- 
ence in the male grammar de ents more 
than in the primary schools departments.’ ‘ 

The following rule was adopted by the New York Board: 

Dg: oy punishment of any description, or for any of- 
fence, shall be inflicted only by the principal or vice-principal 
of a school, and by the vice-principal only in the absence of 
the principal. The offence for which the t is in- 
flicted shall be distinctly stated to the pupil, and it shall be 
the daty of the principal to keep a record of every such pun- 
ishment, 6 the name of the pupil, the offence committed, 
tigation such n or vice-princi nature 
and extent of such ment; rot 4 said pri shal! for- 
ward a transcript of such record monthly.’ 

In 1866 the number of corporal ,punishments inflicted in all 
the schools was 34,170, while 67 schools were conducted with- 


out corporal punishments. In January, 1870, it was found 
that corporal punishment was no longer used in any of the 
girls’ or primary schools; that in 35 of the boys’ schools the 
principals had, of their own volition, discontinued its use, 
leaving but 13 schools in the whole city where the principals 
deemed it necessary to use the rod to inforce proper discipline. 

In viewof these facts, and in harmony with the spirit of the 
times, the civilization of the age, and the opinions and convic- 
tions of their very best educators, the New York Board of Ed- 
ucation immediately adopted a by-law, which is still in force, 
abolishing corporal punishment in all the public schools of 
the city. 

In 1867 corporal punishment was abolished in all the public 
schools of Syracuse, and in 1868 the Rev. Samuel J. May, a 
member of the School Board, wrote in regard to its abolition 
and the effect thereof: 

“It is now nearly a year since our Board of Education peremptorily 
prohibited all kinds of corporal punishments in the schools of Syracuse. 
Several members feared the effects of the measure. 
The first effects were, as I apprehended, troublesome. Several ill-disposed 
children presumed upon what they thought the py recon | of their teachers, 
and set their authority at defiance. But in due time they were made to 
feel that there was something worse to bear than the blows of a whip or 
ferule. They were suspended. We soon Sagan hear from one and another 
of our schools that the pupils were more obedient to rules, and more inter- 
ested in their studies. The teachers had found the avenues to their con- 
sciences: had quickened their sense of right; had waked up in them the 
desire to be good, and to improve their opportunities to acquire useful 
knowledge. Last evening we held the annual meeting of our Board of Ed- 
ucation. The superintendent made an elaborate report. In it he assured 
us that the disuse of corporal punishment in our schools had been pro- 
ductive of excellent effects. And in evidence that the discipline of the 
schools had been greatly improved by the new methods of government he 
stated the fact that the number of suspensions for misconduct or persist- 
ent inattention to study, from the ist of May, 1866, to the 3ist of em- 
ber, 1866, when corporal punishment was allowed, amounted to 453; but 
that in the course ofeight months after the order of the Board forbidding 
all such punishment, saly fifty-eight suspensions had been found neces- 
sary. This must satisfy the most pertinacious advocate of the whip and 
ferule that the discipline of our schools has been improved by the entire 
disuse of such instruments.” 

“The average attendance of boys in Boston grammar schools 

during the school year of 1879-80 was 12,976, and the number of 
reported corporal punishments dealt out to those boys was 
10,973, a number of corporal punishments equal to 84¢ per 
cent. of [the number of boys; the lowest in any school being 
25 per cent., while the largest was the appalling number of 
241 per cent. 
** Number of corporal punishments in September, 1,160; Oc- 
tober, 1,511; November, 1,191; December, 1,147; January, 
1,239; February, 1,246; March, 1,181; April, 748; May, 950; 
June, 600. Average number of corporal punishments per 
month during the first seven months of the school year, 1239; 
average number during the last three months, 766; average re- 
duction during last three months, 473.’’ 

** In view of the foregoing facts, your committee, in perfect 
accord with the late superintendent, Dr. Eliot, are fully con- 
vinced that our public-school system would be greatly ad- 
vanced in the line of true progress, the teacher’s profession ele- 
vated, our children’s sacred rights protected, and the honor 
and reputation of our city subserved, by the immediate and 
absolute prohibition of corporal punishment in all our schools. 

**Your committee are of the opinion, and in this the late 
superintendent and the supervisors substantially concurred, 
that one of the best ways to rid our schools of the incompetent 
teachers is to place the whole responsibility of the discipline on 
the principals. If corporal punishment must be inflicted, let 
the principals inflict it themselves. And, as recommended by 
Dr. Eliot, let the punishment be inflicted at a session subse- 
quent to the one at which the offence is committed. Let each 
case be reported in full, with a statement of the offence, the 
name of the offender, the number of blows struck, and their 
effect, real or apparent, upon subsequent behavior. 

“‘ Then abuses, if they will not cease, will be reduced, and the 
influence of the principals will be enlisted in quietly, but 
surely, ridding the schools of incompetent teachers,—teachers 
who cannot conduct their classes without the aid of that de- 
grading and demoralizing species of discipline which the 
greater part of the civilized world has outgrown. 

“Then our whole corps of teachers, most of whom are good, 
kind-hearted, conscientious, noble-minded men and women, 
will no longer have to bear the cruel injustice of having charged 
to their general credit the shortcomings, the transgressions of 


the unworthy few.”’ 


Mr. Hyde, the writer of the minority report, was 
until recently one of the most eminent and practical of 
the head-masters of Boston, and wrote evidently the 
results of his experience and observation as an educa- 
tor. He quotes various authorities, as follows : 


John Swett, principal of the San Francisco Girls’ School 
Class for more than thirty years, holds the following lan- 


guage : 

“ The foundation of school, as of society, is law and order. 
The teacher must possess the power of enforcing the regula- 
tions which aro essential to the existence of the school as a 
small social organization. School government does not de- 

d wholly upon the teacher ; there are two other important 
»— home training and the public opinion of the com- 


munity, of which the school is a part. 
The infliction of corporal punishment is one of the ques- 


tions for the young teacher to meet at the outset of his career. 
The opinions generally held by practical teachers may be 
summed up as follows: it should be the aim of teachers to 
govern without resorting to corporal punishment. 

Teachers should have the t to inflict punishment in ex- 
treme cases. 

In general, it is better to subdue refractory pupils by cor- 
poral punishment than to expel them from school. 

As most parents are compelled, at times, to resort to cor- 
poral punishment in the home government of their children, 
so most teachers must sometimes resort to it in school. 

Occasionally there are men of great will-power, women of 
great charm of manner, and teachers of long experience, who 
govern well by moral suasion. Sometimes there are well-bred 
classes that can easily be controlied without force; but these 
exceptions afford no basis for the sickly sentimentalism that 
characterizes all corporal punishments in schools as barbarous 
and brutal. Most teachers are averse to whipping; they often 
fail to inflict it when it is absolutely necessary for the good of 
the school. The traditional pedagogue, whose chief delight 
was in the ferule and rattan, is extinct. When all children 
are well governed at home, when all teachers are professionally 
trained, when all parents are reasonable, when hereditary ten- 
dencies are more in harmony with existing social conditions, 
corporal punishment in school may safely be abolished. When 
humanity becomes so highly developed that civil law imposes 
no severe penalties to hold lawless impulses in check, it will 
be easy for any teacher to govern any school by moral influ- 
ences only. In extreme cases of wilful and open defiance of 
authority, punishment may be inflicted publicly and immedi- 
ately before the school; but, in general, it is better to inflict 
it in private, not in anger, but coolly and deliberately. 

ore whipping, be absolutely sure of the guilt of the of- 
fender, and then inflict punishment so thoroughly that it will 
be remembered. Your object is to inflict pain so as to deter 
the culprit from further wrong-doing.”’ 

Where a school is well conducted,’’ says Horace Mann, 
“the minimum of punishment is the maximum of qualifi- 
cations.”’ 

On the subject of corporal punishment, Mr. Perkins, princi- 
pal of the Exeter Academy, says : 

‘*T am perfectly familiar with the ou of brutality, dark 
ages, torture-chambers, that we hear in this connection, and 
with the testimony of some of the instructors of select or pe- 
culiar schools as to the long years during which they have 
never used therod. Their testimony is just as valuable as 
that of a college president who should say that he had never 
applied the rod to his senior class, or a cle an who has 
succeeded in keeping the members of his congregation 
in order on the Sabbath without flogging them. Not- 
withstanding all that has been said, it still remains true 
that pain, wisely, kindly, dispassionately, thoroughly, se- 
verely, and privately administered, is often the gentlest 
and most soothing remedy, bringing wholesome results 
and leaving no sting behind The substitute of what is some- 
times called moral suasion for corporal punishment, when 
it consists of bitter, sarcastic words, is a poor one, and bad for 
the pupil every way. I have sometimes sat in a schoolroom 
from which the use of the rod was strictly excluded, where 
a well-applied birch would be considered out of place as much 
as thumb-screws and pincers, and have shuddered under the 
sharp, taunting words and moening manner of the person oc- 
cupying the _— of teacher; and I have felt that there is an 
indignity and outrage in the use of hard words that even a 
cruel infliction of blows could not equal. So far as the objec- 
tion to corporal punishment tends to remove from it all that is 
tyrannical, mean, revengeful, cruel, unlovely, the plan is a 

ood one. To exclude it altogether is an extreme only less 
angerous than the excessive use of it.”’ 


Mr. Henry A. Drake, a member of the School Board, in 
1867, in his report on this subject, writes as follows: ‘‘ Cor- 
poral punishment is one of the instrumentalities sanctioned 
by the best authorities, and justified by the decision of the 
courts.”” Blackstone says, ‘‘ The tutor, or schoolmaster, has 
such a portion of the power of the parent to restrain or correct, 
as may be necessary to answer the purposes for which he is 
employed.”” The Superior Court of Massachusetts, through 
Judge Brigham, says: ‘‘ There must be a reasonable and 
proper occasion for the use of force. Such occasion would be 
afforded whenever a pupil, for a violation of a reasonable reg- 
ulation of the school, deserves punishment, or for withholding 
obedience to a reasonable requirement, deserves coercion. For 
the purpose of education the law gives to the teacher, to some 
extent, the powers of a parent, and he must punish as parents 
punish,”’ 

The Superior Court of Maine, says: “‘The teacher has re- 
sponsible duties to perform, and he is entitled in law and in 
reason to employ the means necessary therefor. It is his 
business to exact obedience in the school-room, and it is his 
legal right.’’ 

Dr. Joshua Bates, the distinguished principal of the Brim- 
mer School for a third of a century, in his recent essay on *‘ Our 
Common Schools,’’ says: ‘‘It is not the use of the rod that is 
objectionable, but the abuse. All wise and experienced edu- 
cators in this and other lands have advocated the judicious 
use of the rod.” Dr. Thomas Arnold was confidently of the 
opinion that corporal punishment is necessary in school gov- 
ernment; and such is the decided opinion of all who have had 
— experience in public-school instruction and! govern- 
men 

[Dr. Philbrick’s views are so thoroughly considered and ably 
put that we shall publish them entire in our next issue. 

The report concludes with thirty-two good and substantial 
reasons why corporal punishment should not be abolished in 
our public schools. These will appear in full in Taz Jour- 
NAL next week. The whole discussion of the two reports will 
be well worthy of careful consideration by our readers.—Eb. | 
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IONS OF EDUCATORS ON CORPORAL PUN: 
orm ISHMENT. 


A. D. Mayo: 

“In every school there is a class of offences which are the out- 
come of childish caprice and weakness. To treat these by cor- 
poral or other degrading punishments, as is too often done by 
inexperienced and immature teachers, is a fault deserving se- 
yere reprobation, But in the majority of schools there is al- 
way a criminal class, as decided as in every society of adults. 
This class should be treated according to the Christian method 
of dealing with such offenders; for the two-fold end of the 
protection of society and the reformation of the criminal. I 
know of no method of dispensing with force, in extreme cases, 
in dealing with children of any age, and personal chastisement 
js sometimes the most humane as well as the most effective 
way of bringing a wicked boy to his senses. But, as in all 
cases of criminal admininistration among children of larger 
growth, the discipline of force should always be in accordance 
with the just decision of the supreme authority of the school; 
and, whoever administers the punishment, the head of the 
school should be responsible to the parents and the community 
for the general character of the discipline.” 


George B. Emerson: 

“The great objection to corporal punishment is the fact that 
it excites angry passions, not only in the child, but in the mas- 
ter, and more in the latter than in the former. My own ex- 
perience teaches me that the effect is almost necessarily bad 
on the individual who inflicts the pain. It excites a horrible 
feeling in him,—a feeling which we might conceive to belong 
to evil spirits.” 

Dr. Dwight: 

“The parent’s‘will is the only law to the child; yet, being 
steadily regulated by parental affection, is probably more mod- 
erate, equitable, and pleasing to him, than any other human 
government, to any other subject. It resembles the Divine 
government more than any other. Correction which is some- 
times considered the whole of government, is usually the least 
part of it, a part indispensable indeed, and sometimes effica- 
cious, when all others have failed.’’ 


Mrs. Willard: 

“T believe that corporal punishment should always be re- 
sorted to as soon as other modes of discipline fail, and I have 
known some young persons whose consciences were so weak, 
and who had so much of the animal in them, that the rod 
would be for them the most beneficial mode of punishment.”’ 


D. P. Page: 

“T do not hesitate to teach that corporal infliction is one of 
the justifiable means of establishing authority in the school- 
room. To this conclusion I have come after a careful consid- 
eration of the subject, modified by the varied experience of 
nearly twenty years, and by a somewhat attentive observation 
of all the plans which have been devised to avoid its use or 
supply its place,”’ 

Horace Mann: 

“Punishment should never be inflicted except in cases of 
the extremest necessity; while the experiment of sympathy, 
confidence, persuasions, encouragement should be repeated 
forever and ever.”’ 

“He who denies the necessity of resorting to punishment 
in our schools, virtually affirms two things: (1) That this great 
number of children scraped up from all places, taken at all 
ages and in all conditions, can be deterred from the wrong and 
attracted to the right without punishment; and (2) that the 
teachers employed to keep their respective schools are, in the 
present condition of things, able to accomplish so glorious a 
work. Neither of these propositions, am I at present prepared 
to admit,” 


An English Teacher (in The Ed. Reporter, July, 1, 1874). 

“It is necessary for a child to learn that the violation of 
law, whether of school, society, or God, brings inevitable suf- 
fering. The sense of right is so imperfectly developed in chil- 
dren, that one of the ways of impressing upon a child that 
right is right, and wrong is wrong, is by showing that suffer- 
ing follows from one, enjoyment and a sense of satisfaction 
from the other.” 


Rosenkranz (in Pedagogics as a System). 

“ This kind of punishment, provided always that it is not too 
often administered, or with undue severity, is the proper way 
of dealing with willful defiance, with obstinate carelessness, 
or with a really perverted will, so long or so often as the higher 
Perception is closed against appeal.” 

8S. 8. Laurie: 

There are occasions, however, in which the cane must be 
resorted to. We have no sympathy with objections to flog- 
ging on the score of its cruelty or indignity, provided an in- 
terval elapse between the offence and the chastisement. It is 
much more merciful to castigate a boy than to wear his nerves 
to exhaustion by appeals to sentiment, affection, or duty, 
which minister to the vanity of the hard, and the morbidness 
of the gentle and sensitive. Punishment should be prompt, 
sharp, decisive, and there end; the object being not to inflict 
pain, but to deter from future offences, and to restore the 
Moral equilibrium of the offender and of the offended school 


conscience. This object once attained, the more expeditiously 
it is attained the better ; no more should be heard from either 
offence or punishment, A teacher or parent should never 
bear grudges. The young interpret such exhibitions as sulki- 
ness and injustice, and do not fail to learn the lesson for them- 
selves. A boy should be allowed to start fresh from punish- 
ment, and without stain. 
Hon. J. W. Dickinson : 

It is not wise for school committees and superintendents to 
formally and publicly forbid the use of corporal punishment 
in the public schools. (1) Such an act on the part of school 
authorities would have a tendency to encourage some pupils 
to violate school rules. (2) During that period of a child’s life 
when he is deriving all his knowledge through the senses, it 
may sometimes be necessary to teach him the beauty of good- 
ness bya slight punishment applied to his mind through the 
body. In such a case the amount of punishment would be so 
small as not to attract public attention. While these things 
may be true, it is also true that a teacher possessing the quali- 
ties requisite to success in teaching, will be able and inclined 
to control his pupils by appealing to a higher principle of ac- 
tion than the fear of physical punishment. 


D. B. Hagar, Ph.D.: 

I have no hesitation in declaring my opinion that in some 
schools, under some circumstances, and with some pupils, the 
infliction of corporal punishment is needful and wise. The 
usa of it in some cases is no more brutal than is the knife in 
the hands of a skillful surgeon. The rod in the hands of a 
wise teacher is less painful in its effects than are the bitter 
words of some teachers who boast that they never resort to 
the rod. My doctrine is, in brief, this: Let teachers secure, as 
far as possible, the respect and love of their pupils; let them 
make their school-rooms places of happy resort ; let them 
govern their schools with kindly means; yet, if at any time, 
they find there is forced upon them the alternative, utter fail- 
ure in governing a scholar or the use of the rod, I unhesitat- 
ingly say, let the rod be used. As an ordinary means of pun- 
ishment, I earnestly deprecate a resort to corporal punishment, 
and I believe that the teacher who punishes in this way fre- 
quently, may well question his fitness for the position he 
occupies. 

Extract from Report of School Supt. of Boston, 1876-77; 
John D. Philbrick, Supt. 

‘*The discipline of the schools visited by me seemed to be 
all that could bedesired. The teachers seemed to govern the 
pupils with ease; no severity or harshness, either of tone, look, 
or gesture, was observed. The pupils were orderly, attentive 
to their duties, and respectful in their bearing toward their 
teachers. The matter of corporal punishment was inquired 
into prettily thoroughly. The two important facts ascertained 
in regard to this subject are: (1) That corporal punishment is 
not prohibited in any grade of the schools in any one of the 
cities visited (Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Cleaveland, and New York); and, (2) that practically 
corporal punishment is not very extensively employed as a 
means of discipline. I found very few rules relating to the 
mode or extent of inflictions of this sort of punishment. The 
prevailing opinions as to the wisest way of dealing with the 
subject was in favor of leaving the teacher’s hands as free as 
possible, and of holding each one individually responsible for 
the manner in which he exercises the authority allowed him. 
The teacher is not condemned for resorting to corporal punish- 
ment in certain exceptional cases, but for using it injudiciously 
or excessively. In Cincinnati there is no regulation whatever 
in regard to the matter. In Chicago, although corporal pun- 
ishment is permitted by the regulations, the teachers, under 
the lead of the superintendent, have for several years volun- 
tarily dispensed with it, substituting therefor the suspension 


or expulsion of incorrigible pupils. Expulsion is the only prac- 
ticable substitute for corporal punishment yet devised ; but this 
substitute is very objectionable, especially in its application to 
elementary schools. 


VARIETIES. 


— Is there a word in the English language that contains all 
the vowels? There is, unquestionably. 

— An elderly resident of Newtown was approached by an 
agent for a cyclopwdia. ‘I guess I won’t get one,’’ said the 
elderly resident; and frankly added: ‘‘I know I never could 
learn to ride one of the pesky things.” 

— One of our bright little readers has gathered this summer 
bouquet for us. Let me hear from some of the restof you: 
Geographical Bouquet.—A beautiful bouquet I had sent me 
cantata more oe flowers than I can describe, but I w: 
tell of afew. Sweet lilies. and roses, and a cluster of little 
flowers we never forget, found first in the midst of a cape at 
the southeast extremity of New Jersey. The rarest and most 
delicate were, strange as it may seem, named for a river in 
southern Africa; and the richest, delightfully scented, for a 
town in the northern part of Florida. One of the fairest roses 
was like a beautiful girl in a Maryland city. The flowers had 
leaves like a Kentucky river; and their stems were tied with 
another in Louisiana; and a knot twisted of two ribbons like 
the branches of a great Egyptian river, forming thus our Na- 


tional colors. —Miss 8. P. Bartlett, in Galesburg. 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 102. What is the present residence of Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe ? A. D. 8. 

Ans.—Mrs. Stowe’s winter residence is near Jacksonville, 
Fla. Her summer home is Hartford, Conn. 


No. 103. What is the best established theory in regard to 
the inversion of the image upon the retina, and the erect ap- 
pearance of the object which casts the image? I find many 
conflicting statements. The theory which impresses me most 
favorably is that the mind retraces the rays of light back 
toward the part of the object from which they came, I fail to 
understand how the “relative position of objects must be ob- 
tained from some other source than the retina,” as some au- 
thors state. It seems to me that the image upon the retina is 
the cause which produces the effect upon the brain through 
the medium of the optic nerve. Neither can I believe that we 
have always seen objects inverted, and hence have no standard 
by which to judge of the erect or inverted position of objects. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Ans.—See the “‘ Philosophy of a Glance,” in Science for All, 
No. XVIIL., published by Cassell, Petter & Galpin, London 
and New York. 


QUERIES, 

No. 100. Were the so-called “ tea-ships,” whose cargoes 
were thrown overbodrd, Dec. 16, 1773, laden entirely with tea ? 
If so, what would be the carrying-capacity of ships, 
that only stowed into their holds 342 chests of tea ? 

No. 101. What is the best classical dictionary for general 
reference ? Is there any good Lee ge gee dictionary of both 
ancient and modern times? Both of these books are desired 
for a high school. 

No. 104. How is the distance of 69.16 miles, the length of 
a degree on the equator, determined ? U. H. B. 

No. 105. Will some student of Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memo- 
riam”’ explain the meaning and relation of the two dreams; 
viz., Canto 68 and Canto 102? A. D. 8. 

No. 106. Would it be proper to call the two dots, used to 
mark the Italian sound of a, a diwresis, or the character written 
over 0, to indicate the broad sound, a caret ? 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Hyde Park, Mass., to whom all communications relating 
thereto should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good orig- 
inal puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


ENIGMA : 12 LETTERS. 


My 7, 5, 6, 11, is an underminer. 

My 9, 8, 10, represents, in the past tense, an action grate; 
ful to the indolent. 

My 1, 4, 6, 11, is a synonym of “ only.”’ 


My 7, 2, is an abbreviation of a title much coveted by 
politicians. 

My 10, 12, 11, 8, 11, and my 10, 3, 12, 11, 8, 10, are both 
forms of ‘‘ campaign arguments’’ sometimes used to influ- 
ence voters. 

My whole is an eminently worthy, but sometimes unap- 
preciated member of society. Cc. C. 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 


To-day is the drawing-room of the Queen, 
And if you’d presented be, 

You must don your ribbons and laces so fine, 
And come to court with me. 


At three o’clock in the afternoon 
We stood at the palace gate, 

And a weary time, it seemed to me, 
In the ante-room we wait. 


— there in the grand old room 

Mid silks and jewels sheen, 

Vainly I looked around for my First,— 
It was nowhere to be seen. 


But my Second passed on as my name was called, 
And I stood before the Queen ; 

I kissed her hand, I curtsied low, 
As she bowed with grace serene. 


It was over at last; and weak and faint, 
Too tired for even a word, 

We hastened home through the crowded street, 
To solace ourselves with my Third. 


As I looked from the window that winter night, 
Above the noisy roll 
Of wheels, a child’s voice faint and low 
Was calling for my whole. 
R. AGNES DustTIN. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 28. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCH.—1. Florence. 2. Elmira. 3, 
Quincy. 4. Saratoga. 5. Reading. 6. Medford. 7. Bath. 
8. Cologne. 9. Sandwich. 10. Orange(s). 11. ‘‘ Brighton.” 
12. Merrimac. 13. Freedom. 14. kage P 15. Milk. 16. 
Harmony. 17. Snake. 18. Liberty. 19. Little Rock. 20. 
Vermillion. 21. Strong. 22. Hope. 


EniemMA. — They also serve who only stand and wait. 


Answers Regetvep. —S. R. Damon, No. Scituate, Mass., 
and J. C. Kimball, Quechee, Vt., send answer to ‘ Enigma’ 

of October 28. Mrs. A. M. Kling, Des Moines, Iowa, answers 
“Enigma” of Oct. 21. W. Hoxie, Frogmore, S. C., answers 
both “ Eclipses’? of Oct. 14, and “‘ Enigma” of week previous. 


Scorr’s PorTicaL Works, complete in one volume, with 
notes and illustrations, will be awarded to the sender of the 


best lists of answers to November puzzles. Twelve days are 
allowed for each week’s solutions to reach us. 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gen. J. A. Garfield, of Ohio, and Hon. Chester A. Ar- 
thur, of New York, candidates of the Republican party, were 
elected to the offices of president and vice-president of the Uni- 
ted States, by a vote of 219 of the electoral college, to 150 votes 
for Hancock and English, the Democratic candidates. 

—A severe gale swept over Lakes Ontario and Erie on 
Saturday night, and much damage was done to shipping. A 
portion of Utica, N. Y., was visited by the storm, destroying 
considerable property. 

— The steamer ‘‘ Rhode Island,” of the Providence line, 
went ashore on Bonnet Point, Narragansett Bay, Saturday 
morning. The passengers and crew were safely landed, but 
the boat and cargo are probably a total loss. 

—Acable dispatch announces the death of Senator José 
Maria da Silva Parhanos, Viscount of Rio Branco, formerly 
premier of Brazil, and probably the most distinguished states- 
man, philanthropist, and diplomatist of that empire. 

— France. — At a late large meeting in Paris, a resolution 
was adopted demanding the suppression of the budget of the 
Minister of Worship, and the separation of the Church and 
State. Several fresh resignations of magistrates have reached 
the government in consequence of the continued enforcement 
of the religious decrees in the provinces. The expelled French 
monks are flocking to Madrid, and the Spanish nobles and 
town councils are giving them shelter. At the opening of the 
Chamber of Deputies, on the 9th inst., Jules Ferry said the 
expulsion of the unauthorized congregations has been success- 
fully carried out. The government recommends to the cham- 
bers the adoption of a system of gratuitous and compulsory 
primary education. 

— Great Britain.— Lord Roseberry’ has been elected lord 
rector of Edinburgh University, defeating Sir Robert Chris- 
tian, Bart., a conservative. It is stated that the people of 
Wales begin to clamor for a protective tariff. The powerful 
Channel fleet has been ordered to proceed to the Irish coast, 
the government disclaiming political intentions in this step. 

— Germany.— The government is preparing new laws 
against the socialists, providing greater penalties. 

— Russia.—The Czar has informed the powers that he is in- 
disposed to participate in any action in the East unless Euro- 
pean concert is maintained. The Shah of Persia has appealed 
to Russia for help against the Kurds. The government con- 
sented to give help under certain limitations. 

— Turkey. — The murderer of the Rev. Mr. Parsons, Amer- 
ican missionary in Turkey, has been condemned to death, and 
two of his acccomplices have been sentenced to fifteen years’ 


imprisonment each at hard labor. Riza Pasha has telegraphed 
the Porte that a conflict with the Albanians may be expected. 
The report that the allied powers contemplate withdrawing 
their fleets from the Adriatic is denied by the Rome Diritto. 


A Premium ror GIRLs. 


prosperity of our publications. 


| THERE is no subject in which all teachers are more 
interested than that of school government, and while 
the subject of the abolition of corporal punishment is 
under discussion in the Boston School Board, we 
occupy more than our usual space to the two reports and 
opinions concerning the true methods of school discipline 
as viewed by different prominent educators. Should 
the subject provoke general discussion, and the views of 
our teachers and schools officers be forwarded us, we may 
devote space for their statements and opinions as our pagce 
may allow. Let all who have decided convictions state 
them, and thereby enable the truth to be established. 


Tux friends of Tue Journat in all parts of the 
country will rejoice that we have just associated 
with us, in business and literary relations, Prof. Hiram 
Orcutt, A.M., so well known as one of the leading edu- 
cators of New England, and especially as the distin- 
guished principal of Thetford Academy, and of North 
Granville, Brattleboro, and Tilden Ladies’ seminaries. 
Professor Orcutt’s great business and executive ability, 
and his enthusiasm in educational work abundantly fit 
him for his new post as General Manager of the circu- 
lation department of our paper and magazines. His 
great interest in the work and its workers, and his ac- 
quaintance with men and women in all parts of the 
country will give him great facilities to prosecute his 
newly-chosen vocation. He engages earnestly in this 
work, and his friends, whose name is legion, will wish 
for him, and aid him in securing, the most valuable re- 
sults in his new position. We most heartily introduce 
to our patrons our new General Manager of the sub- 
scription department of our publications. His sign- 
manual will soon be familiar to those who seek the 


One of the most significant meetings of the season 
was the late session of school committees and superin- 
tendents of Norfolk county, Mass., held at the rooms 
of the Boston School Committee, Saturday, Oct. 30. 
It will be remembered that the town of Quincy is in 
this county, and that the Norfolk County examination 
of public schools, under the direction of Mr. Walton, 
dates from the same locality. This county, though 
containing several of the oldest towns in Massachusetts, 
has enjoyed no special preéminence in educational mat- 
ters previous to the advent of Superintendent Parker. 
Largely owing to his vigorous and vitalizing influence 
Norfolk county is just now about the liveliest common 
school district in the country. Several of its leading 
towns have largely adopted the Quincy methods. 
These superintendents of schools, young men of great 
promise, are now working on this line; and, in one 
case, the novel experiment is being tried of combining 
two large communities under the supervision of one 
man. The present meeting was especially interesting 
from the fact that the report of Mr. Walton was for the 
first time considered by any large body of the school 
officials of the county. This, with the important ques- 
tion of the length of the school-day, was thoroughly 
discussed during a long session; Mr. John Quincy 
Adams in the chair. 

The whole meeting appeared to us a complete refu- 
tation of many of the large and sweeping assertions re- 
cently flung at the common schools by amateurs of the 
Richard Grant White sort. A system of schools is 
vital or obsolete according to its power and disposition 
to take itself in hand, purge itself of curable evils, and 
keep itself abreast of the best educational wisdom of 
the day. Here was a body of exceedingly able men 
and women, by their position the natural defenders of 
the public school. But we never witnessed, in any 
public assembly, a spirit so fair, broad, and earnest in 
the treatment of disputed theories; so free from petty 
sensitiveness, or so little inclined to personal adulation, 
as in this body. After a full and searching discussion 
of Mr. Walton’s report, a hearty vote of thanks was ten- 


The conclusion of this report, — that public schools are 
effective largely in proportion to the quality of their 
supervision, was fully shared by the meeting. No 
such damaging blow has been planted in the face and 
eyes of the “ go-as-you-please” type of country district 
school, as in this report. Its lesson is not that our 
school system is false and fruitless, but that the very 
keystone of the arch, a trained superintendency, cannot 
be left out without peril in city or country schools. It 
was pleasant to see that the departure of Supt. Parker 
from Quincy has not abated the zeal of its able school 
committee. From present appearances, there is no 
danger that the teachers and school-men of Norfolk 
County will fall down and worship any hero of the 
school-room. Secretary Dickinson has made a strong 
point by inaugurating these frequent meetings of 
school committees of Massachusetts for public discus- 
sion of the whole circle of educational principles and 
administration. 


THERE is no better reading for the schoolmen in our 
older States than the reports of the cities and townships 
in the great, new Commonwealths, whose sudden growth 
is the wonder of the century. Here is the city of Port- 
land, Oregon, already a.town almost as populous as 
Portland, Me., with an enrollment of 2,500 pupils in 
its schools, 140 in the higher department, a per cent. of 
95,4; daily attendance, a city superintendent, and 44 
teachers, and an expenditure for school purposes, during 
the last year, of $85,394.89, and a schedule of salaries 
that corresponds favorably with cities of similar grade 
in New England. Many of the disturbing questions 
which, in the East, are only heard as an ominous under- 
ground rumble of dissatisfaction, have a way of swiftly 
coming to the front in these vigorous young cities, where 
everything is tested on its own merits, and nothing 
stands because well endorsed by respectable authorities 
in older States. The new city of Portland seems to 
have found out the most effective way to meet the 
charges against the public-school system which a con- 
siderable class, even in New England, are now urging 
in a tone so positive that even the faith of the elect is 
sometimes shaken. Early in 1880 a meeting of tax- 
payers determined to meet these charges by appointing 
a committee of investigation, and six gentlemen and 
three ladies, apparently among the leading people of 
the city, were chosen as the committee. After the most 
searching examination, for three months, the committee 
reported with a complete vindication and defence of the 
public-school system of the city. In the matter of ex- 
pense it was ascertained that, while the school-tax dur- 
ing the past five years showed an increase of twenty-five 
per cent., the fire department had increased forty-four, 
and the police fifty per cent., and that the liberal appro- 
priation for schools was attracting large numbers of 
valuable people to the city. Concerning industrial 
training, they recommend that special work be post- 
poned till the close of the grammar course, and testify 
“that few idlers or hoodlums have ever been connected 
with the public schools of Portland.” Concerning the 
high school, the committee make the sensible remark, 
“that the law puts no bar upon the progress of our 
public schools. J¢ does not smite the cheek of the swift 
runner in the race for knowledge, though poor and 
Sriendless, or scourge him back from any advanced post 
which he has reached.” Of 66 graduates from the high 
school, 58 are at useful work at 11 different trades, and 
only 8 engaged in professional study. Drawing and 
music are warmly commended. In short, the vast and 
vague indictment against the public-school system, when 
brought to the test, dissolve into thin air. It might be 
well for some of our Eastern cities, just now vexed with 
similar demonstrations, to adopt the decisive method of 


our friends on the Pacific coast, and ask the crowd of 
respectable fault-finders with the common school, to 
pr val to the front and give us the proof of what they 
a 


dered him and his associates for their thorough work. 
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SOLID FOR THE CHILDREN. 


One fact of National significance has stood out in 
the late presidential campaign with a prominence that 
nobody can gainsay. Underneath the strife of rival 
parties, the people of the United States have quietly 
been making up a verdict for the American system of 
free education for all American children. The future 
historian will discover undisputed evidence that the 
educational policy of free schooling for the people has, 
from the first, been a growing cause in the new world. 
It is the one cause that has never met with a serious 
reverse. From the day when the colonists of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut legislated for the education of 
all children, at the partial expense of the State, the 
American system has encountered the steady opposition 
of the same classes who oppose it to-day. A portion of 
the sectarian clergy of all sects; a clique of the social 
“upper ten”; a class of men-of-letters given up to ex- 
cessive admiration of a European literary caste; a few 
stingy rich men, and a good many stupid and ignorant 
poor men; the style of politician for whom there is al- 
ready too much reading and writing ; these are the nat- 
ural foes of a generous system of popular education at 
home or abroad. And, along with this constant army 
has gone a variable corps of accidental opponents, often 
against their own better judgment, thrown on the 
wrong side of this great American question. We are 
sometimes told that the public schools are on the eve of 
a great calamity. But the time never was, in this 
country, when their friends were so numerous, intelli- 
gent, and progressive; and their enemies so uninfluen- 
tial and destitute of any working plan as to-day. 


Every decade has witnessed the majestic advance of 
the people’s school, from the Atlantic coast to the Pa- 
cific. Previous to the late war, this advance was along 
the free-State line; planting in every new territory 
north of that line a public-school system which was 
constantly enlarging and expanding to meet the neces- 
sities of those great and growing communities. But 
the free school was not confined to the North previous 
to 1860. Indeed, some of its most vital features, like the 
free State university, the elective system of study, and the 
unsectarian type of moral instruction were outlined a hun- 
dred years ago, by Thomas Jefferson, with a distinctness 
and force for which we look in vain elsewhere. A good 
system of public schools for white children existed in the 
leading cities of the South before the war; and the de- 
sire for the better education of the masses had a period- 
ical revival among their influential classes. So when, 
in 1865, the free school appeared in various parts of the 
Southern States, it was not alone the work of Northern 
school-men. Thousands of teachers have streamed down 
across the old border line in response to the call of both 
races and every class of the Southern people. Every 
Southern State has now a system of free-school legisla- 
lation, good enough, if thoroughly applied, to insure the 
fit education of all its children and youth. 

But never till the late presidential campaign has the 
most observing school-man realized the hold of the free- 
school idea upon the people of all parts of the country. 
The successful candidate for president is the old pres- 
ident of Hiram College,—the Congressman who drew 
the bill and supported it with a telling speech, which 
created the National Bureau of Education; and, for 
years, a most intelligent student of the school-life of 


important question of national aid for Southern educa- 
tion has come to the front, evidently to stay. 

It may turn out a great national blessing that, for 
the next two years, the Congress of the United States 
will be just in that political dead-lock most favorable to 
the development of the true statesmanship that works 
for the children. Neither of the great parties will now 
venture on any extreme measure to alarm the country, 
or risk a loss of position. Now is the time for the pa- 
triotic, far-seeing statesmen of all sections to lay foun- 
dations for the new Republic in the most generous pol- 
icy for the coming generation. Never wasthere such an 
opportunity as now to strike a death-blow to popular ig- 
norance in the very hiding-places of its dark dominion. 
Never was there such a call to smother a national abom- 
ination like Mormonism. Never has there been a time 
so favorable for a lesson to Catholic Bishops. One 
would think that such a “straw” as the late election 
for mayor in the city of New York would convince the 
most sanguine of the direction of the educational wind. 
The time will come when the people of the United 
States will take certain features of our educational sys- 
tem under national protection. They will demand na- 
tional aid for the schooling of the children in every 
State that requires assistance until its own resources 
are fully developed. They will demand a national pro- 
tection against that perversion of State or national 
funds to sectarian uses, for which the Bishops of the 
Catholic and too many of the clergy of the Protestant 
church now clamor. The time is coming when no State 
will dare to nurse or tolerate within its borders such 
armies of ignorance as now threaten the peace of our 
grandest commonwealth. As well might a family in a 
Fifth-avenue palace permit a den of rattlesnakes to 
breed in their cellar, as a city like New York or New 
Orleans to live at the mercy of the desperate and ig- 
norant classes that now elect their governments and 
plunder their citizens. Neither will the nation long 
permit the election of President to hang in suspense 
upon the purchased votes of men, white or black, of na- 
tive or foreign birth, who cannot read and write. 

There is no body of men and women in the United 
States who, for the next four years, can be so nobly in- 
fluential as the leading friends, officials, and teachers of 
schools in the Southern States. Some of these men 
are now statesmen in a very high sense of that word. 
They have done wonders, both at the State House and 
on the stump, in behalf ofthe children. Their day is 
now at hand, and we look to them to largely advance 
the educational policy of the States they represent. 
Now is the time to roll out the Northern “ barrel ” ; 
not to buy votes, but to plant schools; especially for 
the building-up of the great public-school interest which 
must be the commanding power in Southern education. 
Now is the time for wise men to visit our Southern 
friends and make them feel that, at least, the coming 
generation may be of one mind and heart through all 
our vast domain. Now let us brace up into a “solid 
North,” a “solid South”; a union first, last, and for- 
ever, solid for the children; for truth and charity and 
order; for liberty and true refinement, and universal 


love. f 
(f 


DRIFT. (¢ 4 


— One of! tKe most striking papers read at the late Congress 
of Women was, “Opportunities for Woman’s Work in the 


the country. His opponent, early in the canvass, made! southern States,” by Mrs. Virginia Carter Merwin, of Louis- 


Unmistakable demonstration of the fact that he was a 
public-school boy, and the friend at once of the school- 
mistress and the school. We do not recall a candidate 
of either party for governor who has not felt called to 
Place himself right on this issue before the people. In 
the heated campaign between the two sections of the 
Prevailing party in Virginia and Georgia the school 
issue has played an important part. The “last card” 
of every hard-pressed Southern candidate has been 


Profuse issue of promises to the people of more and’ 
better schools for their children. At Washington, the 


jana. It gave the half-despairing view of a noble woman, 
deeply realizing the call to heroic effort in her sisters, yet 
shrinking from a path beset by so many phantoms of the past 


fitly 
| and lingering prejudices of the present. The paper was 
| supplemented by a letter from a remarkable colored woman, 


Mrs. Harper, of Virginia, setting forth the great work to be 
done among women of her own race. A lively statement by 
Mrs. Brown, of Chicago, of the remarkable enterprise and 
ability of numbers of Southern women under great discourage- 
ments, rounded out the discussion. For our part, we took 
little stock in any wholesale charges of effeminacy leveled at 
our sisters of the South. They are more thoroughly of the 
old English stock than the women even of New England, to- 


= 


day, and the English woman, through long suffering, obstinate, 

and often narrow and crotchety, always lives to attend the 

nee of the most confident prophet of her defeat in the bat- 
e of life. 


— The Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Education of 
the city of Yankton, Dakota Territory, is an interesting docu- 
ment to illustrate the growth of school affairs in the far West. 
In ten years the population has increased from 737 to 3,434. 
There are now 545 sittings in the ten schoolrooms, with 789 
pupils enrolled, and 504 in average daily attendance, with a 
“per cent. of punctuality” of 96.8, School-books are rented 
or sold, with a saving of 25 per cent. to the pupils, The 
course of study corresponds to that in use in the leading cities 
of East and West. More than fifty pupils attend the high 
school, one of the boys sporting the decisive name, “ U, 
Grant Sharp.’’ We observe, however, that the girls of the 
high school were especially “‘ sharp” at the last graduating 
exercise; every part, from salutatory to valedictory, and all 
the four honors, being monopolized by them. It is also to be 
observed that Yankton employs but one man in its corps of 
fourteen teachers, and he is sustained by his wife as assist- 
ant in the high school. The Woman’s Congress should ap- 
point its next meeting at Yankton. 

— The Iowa Normal Monthly, for October, contains an in- 
teresting series of articles on the Normal Institute, which now 
instructs 10,000 teachers annually in that State. These writ- 
ers, among whom are well-known workers in the Institute, 
claim that there is still room for improvement. A permanent, 
graded course of study, with uniform methods of teaching; a 
board of normal regents; generosity in school committees, and 
hospitality among citizens; longer sessions; superior conduct- 
ors, are among the demands of these critics. Our observation 
is that all our institutes are too exclusively dominated by 
“home talent.’”’ One new man or woman, if alive and sym- 
pathetic, let in upon a group of teachers, will often bring a 
flood of sunshine or a brisk kind of ventilation. No profession 
requires such constant stirring-up from without as the teach- 
ers; and every teachers’ meeting should give one hour to a 
“layman,” and take notes, even of the foolish things he may 
Say. 

— From Kansas City comes a report of public schools worth 
being quoted from upon any page. One sentence we com- 
mend to a class of people nearer home than Kansas City, who 
seem inclined to make the school the American scape-goat and 
drive it into the wilderness: ‘ Seldom can the teacher’s influ- 
ence in the ordinary school win back a willful, disobedient, 
spoiled child, whose whole nature has been outraged and 
abused at home. Children must be properly trained at home 
in order to be industrious, orderly, and systematic in their work 
at school,” 

— The common school and the teachers’ institute follow the 
flag. Weopen a handsome pamphlet from Olympia, Wash- 
ington Territory, containing a most interesting account of the 
Educational Association established in 1873, with Chief-Jus- 
tice Jacobs as president. Since 1876, under the name of 
Washington Teachers’ Institute, the association has met every 
year, and largely contributed to the work of education in the 
territory. We wait for the report of the gentleman from 


Alaska. 
1881. OUR CLUB LIST. 1881. 
MAGAZINES. 

Journal of Education, 
Name. Reg. Price. With. Without. 
Education, . . . . $4 00 $5 50 $4 00 
Harper’s Monthly, . . . 40 5 70 3 35 
“Weekly, 5 70 3 35 
Appleton’s Journal, . - « OO 4 90 2 55 
- Art Magazine, - 900 10 40 8 00 
Popular Science Monthly, . . 5 0 6 60 4 30 
Scribner’s Monthly, ‘ - 400 5 70 3 35 
St. Nicholas Magazine, . . 800 4 95 2 60 
North American Review, 5 00 6 50 4 15 
Jour. of Speculative Philosophy, 3 00 4 90 2 55 
International Review, »- + 500 6 60 4 30 
Magazine of Amer. History, . 5 00 6 60 4 30 
Atlantic Monthly, e 5 70 3 35 
Lippincott’s Magazine, . . 300 4 90 2 55 
Modern Review,. -. + + 300 4 90 2 55 
Unitarian Review, . 80 2 55 
The Western, + + 20 4 00 1 65 
The Jour. of Franklin Institute, 5 00 6 50 4 15 
Littel’s Living Age, 9 75 7 40 
Penn Monthly, 475 2 40 
Van Nostrand’s Engineering, 5 00 6 75 4 45 


Wide Awake, 
Other magazines and weekly papers will be given next week. 
Please to preserve the above lists, and make orders early. We 
will give the lowest possible prices for such other papers and 


agazines as may be ordered. Address 
T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Seir-Cutture. Physical, Intellectual, Moral, and Spiritual. 
By James Freeman Clarke. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. Price, $1.50. 
This volume contains twenty-one lectures, and an introduc- 

tory chapter on topics of vital interest and importance. The 
eminence of the author, and his large experience and acute 
powers of observation lend great weight to what he says on 
** Beginnings of Culture in Childhood,” and the “ Natural and 
Artificial Methods in the Education of Children,” of which 
topics he treats in the first chapter, and which makes an excel- 
lent basis for the subsequent course of lectures. ‘“‘ Educa- 
tion,’’ he says, “‘is made up of three grand divisions: First, 
Instruction, or knowledge communicated to the intellect ; 
second, Training, or exercise of the faculties; third, Develop- 
ment, or education in its special meaning, — the unfolding of 
the whole nature of man. These three constitute education 
in its largest sense.’’ He shows that the school and college con- 
tribute a part in this education, but that a much larger part 
comes from other sources. Nature, life, and society also edu- 
cate. Having laid down these propositions, he proceeds to 
show the beginnings of culture, and the natural and artificial 
methods in the education of children. In these lectures he calls 
attention to the urgent need and the practicability of unfold- 
ing to a much higher degree than has usually been thought 
possible, the primal faculties of man. The following topics 
will indicate to our readers the scope of this grand contribu- 
tion to the ‘*‘ pending struggle” in educational matters: ‘‘ Man’s 
Duty to Grow,” “‘ Training and Care of the Body,” ‘‘ The Use 
of Time,”’ “ -Knowledge,” “‘ Education of the Powers of 
Observation,” of ‘‘The Reflective Powers,’ of ‘‘The Intui- 
tional Nature,’ of “‘The Imagination,”’ ‘“‘ Conscience,” “ Af- 
fections and Social Powers,” of “‘The Organ of Reverence 
and its Cultivation,” “‘ Education by Means of Money,’’ “ Ed- 
ucation of the Temper,” “‘Culture by Reading and Books,” 
“The Education of Courage,”’ of ‘‘The Will of Hope,’’ on 
“The Duty of Finishing Everything, or The Two Extra 
Pennies,” “ Education by Means of Amusement,” “‘ Every 
Man his Proper Gift,’’ and concludes by a gran@, forcible ap- 
peal, entitled ‘* Let us Do what we Can.”’ The spirit of these 
papers is catholic, and at the same time they are permeated 
with the teachings of the Great Teacher. This volume should 
be read by every person interested in education, and is calculated 
to do great good. The publishers have given it to the public 
in excellent print and binding. 

Locke. By Thomas Fowler, professor of Logic in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
75 cents. 

John Locke was one of England’s most characteristic phil- 
osophers; and his essay on human understanding, his thoughts 
on education and the conduct of the understanding, his opin- 
ions concerning literary occupations, morals, and religion, and 
his influence upon the philosophic thought, wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken, will render the sketch of his life, by 
Mr. Fowler, most welcome to educators. In this admirable 
biographical sketch is found an account of his boyhood, his 
early life in Oxford, his medical studies, his public employ- 
ments, his residence in France and Holland, and his varied re- 
lations to the political, literary, and social circles of England. 
His influence was healthful in his own time, and has been felt 
for good in the succeeding generations. This volume is issued 
in uniform style with the other volumes of the “‘ English Men 
of Letters” Series, edited by John Morley. Further volumes 
are in preparation on Wordsworth, Swift, Gray, Adam Smith, 
Landor, and Bentley. For the general public, and as a means 
of stimulating and nourishing a desire among students for a 
more extended knowledge of the great masters of literature, 
we know of no books better adapted in this department of 
letters. 


Was Man Created? By Henry A. Mott, Jr., E.M., Ph.D. 
New York: Griswold & Co. 151 pp., 8vo. 


Dr. Mott is already well known to the scientific public by 
his Chemists’ Manual and other valuable contributions to 
chemical literature. To him is also due the exposure of the 
adulteration of baking-powders by alum, and it is by his efforts 
that to-day the community enjoy a better bread. The volume, 
just published, was originally written to be delivered as a lec- 
ture, but the matter increased as the writer, fascinated by his 
subject, studied more closely the relations of his theme, and 
so it was thought best to issue it in book form. To critically 
review this work would necessitate a much longer space than 
we have at our command, and therefore we must content our- 
selves with a hasty summary of itscontents. The existence of 
life is traced through its various stages of development in its 
different forms, from the monera, —a minute lump of proto- 
plasm, — upward through the higher forms of animal life, till 
at length the man is reached. Then, considering his mental 
qualifications, he proceeds to show the desirability of a belief 
in a future existence, claiming it to be a theory that intelligent 
people can entertain as a foundation for their belief “‘in the 
hope of immortality.” The style of the author is all that can 
be desired; the book is well written and exceedingly interest- 
ing. Numerous illustrations embellish the text and add value 


to the work. The book will increase the author’s reputation, 
and we are sure it will be well received by the public. 


Hints For Home Reapine. A series of chapters on books 
and their use. Edited, with an Introduction, by Lyman Ab- 
bott; with which is included a new and revised edition of 
“* Suggestions for Libraries, by George Palmer Putnam; to- 
gether with price-lists of suggested selections of 500, 1,000, 
and 2,000 volumes of the most desirable and important books. 
New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This is an exceedingly useful book, and should be read in 
every household in America, The papers on Reading and 
Books are by Warner, Sweetser, F. B. Perkins, Cyrus Hamlin, 
Mabie, Edward Everett Hale, Joseph Cook, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and Lyman Abbott. They show what to read, the 
best plans of reading, the way to choose books, and how to 
best preserve the fruits of good reading. The lists of books 
suggested for household libraries are of the very best charac- 
ter, and should be consulted by parents selecting home books, 
—for the young especially. These lists alone are worth the 
price of the volume. 


Tse Unirep States Boox. A Register of Federal 
Offices and Employments in each State and Territory and 
the District of Columbia, with their Salaries and Emolu- 
ments. Compiled from official sources. By J. H. Soulé, ed- 
itor of the United States Record and Gazette. Washington, 
D. C.: J. H. Soulé. Price, 75 cents. 


This work contains full information and instruction for per- 
sons desiring public employment in government positions, 
showing who is eligible for appointment, the mode and form 
of application, by whom appointments are made or controlled, 
the tenure-of-office, ete. To office-seekers of capability it will 
serve a useful purpose, and a careful study of it should prevent 
those unfit for positions from making application for them. 


PARABLES FROM NATURE. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty, author of 
Aunt Judy’s Tales, etc. First and Second Series. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $2.00. 

For the young people in our American homes, these two 
books, containing valuable and entertaining lessons from nat- 
ure in the form of parables, are excellent not only to stimulate 
a new interest in the marvels of the natural world, but in 
teaching, in the most attractive way, lessons of wisdom‘in re- 
gard to the varied obligations we are under to the Creator for 
our moral nature and for our intellectual faculties. The laws 
of authority and obedience, and the blessings of faith and hope 
that are associated with, and inculcated by, these parables of; 
Mrs. Gatty, are so clearly portrayed as to make truth and duty 
more winsome than they would otherwise be. The publishers 
have issued them in the most charming form, with beautiful 
binding, and inclosed in a box, which make them admirably 
adapted for gift-books for the approaching holidays. The 
Great Teacher spoke in parables, and the author of these 
charming books has emphasized the same teachings in her 
work. Such books will do much to win the young to good 
reading and good living. 

CurisTiAN SocioLocgy By J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D.D., 


rofessor in the Theological Department of Wittenberg Col- 
New York: I. K. Funk & Co. Price, $1.50. 


This able work presents an important department of theol- 
ogy in a new and striking manner. The author opens the sub- 
ject with an introductory chapter on the study of Christian so- 
ciety, showing its neglect and its importance. He next defines 
what is meant by Christian society, and its relation to other 
departments of theology, and the methods of study. In part 
first he discusses the nature and the relations of Christian so- 
ciety, under the heads: The Genesis of Christian Society; 
The Social Teaching and Relations of Christ; The Christian 
View of Humanity; The Members of the Spiritual Brother- 
hood; The Recognition of Membership in the Visible Church 
and in Christian Society; The Unity, Diversity, and Relations 
of Christian Society. In the second part he considers ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Social Ethics,’’ the Nature of the Practical, and the Con- 
trolling Principle of Christian social ethics. Under the general 
head of “‘ The Love of tue Christian in its Application to him- 
self as a Member of Society’’: Christian Self-culture in its So- 
cial Aspects; the Duties which the Christian owes Himself in 
Society, and which he owes to the Cause he Represents; Chris- 
tian Love in its Application to Others; irrespective of their 
Character; Christian Love in ite Application to other Chris- 
tians; Christian Love in its Application to those who are not 
Christians, and the Passion for Humanity. The statement of 
the above topics will show our readers the vital character of 
this instructive and suggestive work. 


Tue Irauian Paincrpra. Part 1: A First Italian Course. 
Conmaiies a Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-book, with 
v es, on the plan of Dr. William Smith’s Principia 
Latina. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The plan of this book is eminently practical, and enables the 
student at the outset to acquire an accurate knowledge of the 
principal grammatical forms, to learn their usage by construct- 
ing simple sentences as soon as he commences the study of the 
language, and to acquire a vocabulary of words which will be 
needed by him in conversation as well as in reading. The 
rules are made plain and simple, and great care has been taken 


pointed out, and in the vocabularies the etymology of all Ital- 
ian words is given, whether derived from the Latin, the Teu- 
tonic, or other languages. We heartily commend this text- 
book to all teachers and students of Italian. 


New CoLoRADO AND THE SANTA Fe TRAIL. A. A. 
Hayes, Jr., A.M., Fellow of the American Geographical So- 
ciety and the Royal Geographical Society of London. Illus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This book contains several illustrated articles which orig- 
inally appeared in Harper’s Magazine. It furnishes infor- 
mation concerning a region of our domain which is now at- 
tracting an immense emigration, and which will interest al! 
who seek to know the varied resources of the great West. The 
narrative of personal adventure and research is of the most 
thrilling interest, and the appropriate illustrations place before 
the reader those wilds of the New Colorado in a most truthful 
aspect. All pioneers to the great fields of the West should 
read and digest the facts and suggestions with which this in- 
structive volume abounds, whether they go as tourists, or 
with a view to mining, cattle-raising, or agricultural pursuits, 
and a permanent home, The chapter by Dr. S. E. Solly, res- 
ident for some years at Colorado Springs, which is now printed 


for the first time, on the characteristics of the Rocky Mountain 
region as a resort for invalids, is a valuable addition to the 
volume. The map and illustrations are executed in the high- 
est style of the art of engraving. 


Tue Youne Lapy’s FRIEND. With introduction by Mrs. 
H. O. Ward, compiler of Sensible Etiquette. Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates. For sale by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 
Price, $1.50. 

This book we propose to take home to our daughters to read 
and study. It is not a volume of mere formal notes on eti- 
quette, but the author presents the correct principles of con- 
duct as a means of securing a proper observance of the duties 
due from the young to their elders, and of a recognition of the 
requirements of courtesy and the rules of good breeding in all 
the relations of life. She exposes the false views of duty and 
conduct that prevail among girls on leaving school, and shows 
them how to improve their time in the field of domestic and 
social life. Character is made the basis of true politeness and 
right doing in all the spheres of action. Her advice in regard 
to dress, means of preserving health; behavior to parents, 
friends, and teachers ; relations to brothers and sisters; treat- 
ment of servants; rules for behavior to gentlemen; conduct in 
public places, at parties, on visits, in traveling, in their asso- 


ciations with female companions, and in the art of conversa- 
tion, is of the highest character, and in harmony with the 
Golden Rule, which is the basis of all correct rules of polite- 
ness. It is a book we heartily commend to Pogente and teach- 
ers, as a guide for young ladies in matters of great importance. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF Kine LEAR. Edited, with 
Notes, by Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M., formerly head master of the 
High School, Cambridge, Mass. With engravings. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. Price, 60 cents. 


The editor has followed the folio edition of 1623 in the text, 
making only such emendations in the reading as seemed to 
him unquestionably better. Mr. Rolfe shows his knowledge 
of the needs of American teachers of English literature by fur- 
nishing, in his introduction to the tragedy of King, Lear the 
history of the play, the sources of the plot, and by quotations 
from the most eminent critics of their comments on the play. 
The notes appended to the play are of the most scholarly and 
judicious character, and his references to the varie lectiones 
are exceedingly useful to students who wish to make thorough 
examination of all recognized authorities on the passages of 
Shakespeare under consideration, for themselves. The illus- 
trations are numerous and appropriate, and include the Strat- 
ford portrait of Shakespeare and the ‘‘ Old Mill at Stratford.’’ 


This is, we think, the twentieth volume of this edition of the 
English classics designed for school and home reading. As 
specimens of the printer’s and binder’s art they are unex- 
celled, and every student’s library should possess them. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Bibliotheca Sacra for October closes its thirty-seventh volume of 
this long-established and valuable quarterly. The leading articles in the 
20 ey number are: “ History, and the Concept of God,” “The Sab- 

h,” “The Christian Doctrine of God,” and “The Relations of the 
Aryan and Semitic Languages.’’ W.F. Draper, publisher, Andover, Mass. 


— The October number of the Magazine of Art, issued by Cassell, Petter 
& Galpin, completes the present volume. The new es commencin: 
with the November number will be enlarged, and the engravings, whic 
have always formed a s characteristic of its issue, increased t in num- 
ber and size, The proprietors will continue to produce the original draw- 
ings of the artists who contribute to its pages, as well as co of cele- 


— The Science Monthly for November is of unusual strength 
and veness. Ita first © is the beginning of a series by Herbert 
Spencer on “The Development of Political Institutions.” Professor 

mpson discusses “ Education as a Hindrance to Manual Occupations.” 
All the departments are filled with attractive reading, and ly that 
of correspondence. 

— The publishers of the P. Journal and Science of Health 
are offering three months free to new subscribers for 1881, or a trial- 
of three months for 25 centa. Address Fowler & Wells, Publishers, 
Broadway, New York. 

— The November number of the Zelectic is embelished with a fine steel- 

ved portrait of Mr. Archibald Forbes, the famous War Correspond- 
ent of the Daily News, who is now on a visit to this country. The 
literary contents of the number are unusually varied and attaractive. 

— Good Com No. XII1.($8 a year; published at Springfield, Mass.) 
The number shout in sketches ok tonnal in foreign lands, Henry R. 


in the arrangement and classification of the irregular verbs. 
The affinity between the Latin and Italian has been wisely 


Elliot, who was for considerable time a resident there, writes of Tokio, 
the immense Japanese capital. Folk tells of experiences in 
Switserland housekeeping. 
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THE “ LOOKER - ON.” 


— Weakness is worse than wickedness. A coward at the 
head of a school is the most contemptible object in animated 
nature. He is also the most mischievous. A coward will 
compromise and temporize with evil until the order of his 
school is sapped, and the principle of his pupils undermined. 
All manner of vice grows up under a weak administration. 
Children are quick to detect weakness; they despise it; they 
despise the law and order which it vainly endeavors to in- 
force; they scorn the instruction which it pretends to impart; 
they grow up lawless and unlettered in preference to being led 
along the right way under the guidance of imbecility. Stupid- 
ity is pitiable; wickedness is deplorable; but weakness in the 
principal of a school is beyond hope of redemption. It is the 
unpardonable sin of school management, Why should any 
school principal be a coward? What can befall him? One 
who can pass an examination for a high-grade certificate can- 
not do worse, financially, than settle down as a teacher. Why, 
then, should he be in such fear of losing his place? And yet 
the cowardly teacher is afraid of everybody,—afraid of the pa- 
rents; afraid of the Board; afraid of the pupils; afraid of his 
shadow; afraid of his consciousness, for it tells him he is a 
coward. Weakness in the head of a school is the promoting 
cause of all manner of vice among the children. Take a case : 
Under the rules of a certain Board, absence for six half-days 
is sufficient for the suspension of a pupil. The worst boy in a 
room plays truant six half-days; the teacher calls for his sus- 
pension till the beginning of the next month; the principal es- 
says to execute the suspension; the boy’s mother primes her- 
self with liquor, and comes to the school, shakes her fist at the 
principal, says she has a violent husband who will call on him; 
that she will go to the Board about it; that she will not have 
her boy out of school; that if the principal does not take him 
back she has a brother-in-law who is an alderman, that will 
see that there is a more accommodating principal in the school 
next year, As the result of this harangue, the principal writes 
to the teacher, ‘‘ Please take this boy back for his good.’”’ Such 
a principal should not be left one day in charge of a school. 
Satan, Belial, Beelzebub, Moloch, Apollyon, Python, or Lu- 


cifer would be a more proper person in charge of a school; for 
the influence of a positive character, though an evil one, is not 
so injurious as the general disintegration of all moral principle 
that takes place under any imbecile management, however 
good its intention may be. If any corps of assistants have such 
a principal, they should not lose an hour to petition their Board 
to have the poltroon borne out of their presence and out of the 
profession on a shutter. 


— A well-written article appearing in the Contemporary Re- 
view, under the title “‘The Apprentice of the Future,’’ is 
taken in part by the editor of the Populdr Science Monthly, 
and published under the caption of ‘‘ Education as a Hindrance 
to Manual Occupation.’’ In the extract used by the Popu 
lar Science Monthly there is not one word or one sentiment or 
one remote possible inference to justify the title affixed. So 
common is it to find theft decked out in the costume of false- 
hood! The complaint of the writer is, that through changed 
industrial conditions and methods the old-time system of ap- 
prenticeship is obsolete; trades, as far as there are any such 
thing as trades, are learned now at hap-hazard, and as a con- 
sequence the work of the British artisan is a botch as compared 
with that of rival mechanics; but the fact is, that on account 
of the ‘general use of machinery, the minute division of labor 
that obtains in large establishments, and the confining of 
workmen and boys to a single step of a mechanical process, 
there is hardly any such thing now as a trade or the act of 
learning one. The remedy offered by the original writer for 
this state of things is technical education,—a manual-labor ad- 
junet to the public schools, And the first step in the reform 
is the introduction of drawing,—just what the American pub- 
lic schools are doing as fast as the opponents of the system 
will let them! Shorn of the British egotism of the original 
writer, the article means that British manufactures are going to 
the wall by American competition. American competition is 
invincible on account of the superiority of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. Our machinery is the result of American ingenuity, 
and American ingenuity is to a large degree the fruit of free 
speech, free thought, free enterprise, and free schools. Now 
to meet this acknowledged superiority of American industry 
the English writer looks for assistance where ? To the Board 
schools,—the public schools of England! To them he looks to 
drag the British man of the future up out of the brutalized 
Condition of to-day; to the Board schools he looks for a quick- 
ening of the wits and a steadying of the hand and a sharpen- 
ing of the eye of the apprentice of the future. To these schools 


he looks as a means to prepare British mechanics for their con- 
test with Yankee craftsmen. And a “ popular” magazine 
copies a part of the article and calls it ‘‘ Education as a Hin- 
drance to Manual Occupations.” Who will write an_ article 
on “ Evolution as an Assistance to the specialty of the Fool 


Kille 

—Ifyour “Looker-on,” Monsieur JouRNAL, were to say 
that the Catholic church in the United States looked with jeal- 
Ousy upon the spread and intensifying of educational light 
Among her own children; that their higher education rendered 


— 


church would characterize your “ Looker-on ” as a bigot and 
a know-nothing. And yet the clergy and press that speak for 
that church devote the great portion of their time and space to 
a wail over the intensity of enlightenment among the rising 
generation, which is the result of continued attendance at the 


public schools. Witness the following utterances of the Cath- 
olic Review : 


“ The vicious system of what is called education has presented 
a problem to Americans which must be worked out quickly 
and carefully. The prosperity of the country has enabled the 
workingman to earn sufficient w to keep his children 
longer at school than he could, under other conditions, have 
done. Children who have, during ten years of life, obtained a 
smattering of various knowledge,—who have dipped into alge- 
bra, glanced at botany, and prospected an “ ology ”’ or two, — 
are let loose to work their way in the world. Long hours 
spent in bending over a desk in the vitiated air of the school- 
room are not conducive to the development of muscle or of that 
robust health which makes the laborer worthy of his hire. 
The parent, who was not handicapped.in the race for life either 
by false education or false pride, has made his way by hard 
labor, and, having got the notion that a good education is the 
best thing he can leave his child, acertain amount of learning is 
the only thing he leaves him. The notion of education is very 
preenrent among Irish parents. Overrating the value of mere 

k-learning by its loss, — for no people have felt the perse- 
cution that deprived them of the possibility of educating them- 
selves more than the Irish, and consequently no people are 
more willing to take advantage of opportunities, — they ac- 
cept for their children what is offered them under the name of 
education, The country is full of young men who, kept at 
school until they are practically useless, know not which way 
to turn.”’ 

Now if this extract is not a regret that the country’s pros- 
perity enables parents to give their children a good education, 
what is it ? What is the motive for publishing such reflections ? 
Is it not a fair inference from the above, that the church for 
which this organ speaks would prefer industrial depression, 
in order that Catholic parents might be compelled to bring up 
their children in ignorance ? Is it not acry of anguish be- 
cause education is free, and highly valued by the Irish Cath- 
olic poor? Now, Monsieur JouRNAL, your “ Looker-on” is 
one of the ‘‘ children’’ indicated above, in so far as he is the 
son of a man who was poor, Irish, and a Catholic, and who, 
though far from ignorant, had an overmastering love, not to 
say worship, of education. Your “‘ Looker-on”’ is only one 
among thousands who owe everything in the form of enlighten- 
ment and prosperity to the public schools; and when the Catho- 
lic church, through her prelates or organs, brands them as 
** practically useless,’’ and condemns officially the course which 
has led them to all the happiness they enjoy, such young people 
have, in their own experience, good cause to doubt the infalli- 
ble wisdom of such a church; and when pressed for their opin- 
ion of her, they are quite likely to characterize her, on account 
of such teachings as the above, as a purblind anachronism, 
and a reactionary and aggressive superstition. 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


CHICAGO. 

At the meeting of the Institute of Education, on Saturday, 
Oct. 16, a paper entitled ‘‘ The Power of the Keys ; or, the 
Formative Influence of Courses of Study,’’ was read by Dr. 
Samuel Willard, of the West Division High School. The Doc- 
tor opened by reviewing the history of the broadening of the 
stream of modern science, and stating the ages of the branches 
that have aided to swell the stream within comparatively re- 
cent date. College prizes were given originally for victories 
in pure logic; but though the title “‘ senior wrangler”’ still re- 
mains, the domain of science to be traversed by the successful 
competitor has been greatly extended of late. The Doctor’s 
theory of education is, that it should give the youth the keys 
of knowledge, a tolerable acquaintance with many branches, 
rather than a miopic and microscopic knowledge of one. The 
reader and thinker is the scholar ; the non-reader is not stu- 
pid, but imprisoned. To the formation of our government 
Washington contributed nothing but his good judgment; but 
the more liberally educated Hamilton, Jefferson, and Jay gave 
it form and vitality. The newspaper at present is the book of 
the people, and a man who could read the better class of daily 
papers understandingly might be justly called an educated man. 
In order to do so, one must have a knowledge of reading, 
geography, history, English literature, grammar, arithmetic, 
and the several branches of matural science. To reproduce 
knowledge, writing, drawing, and music were required, These 
are the keys ; the possession of them, and the employment of 
them in a curriculum of study, are the result of our present 
social and personal needs. A prime necessity is, the acqui- 
sition of a vocabulary, and of the power, to use it; hence the 
value of an elementary knowledge of Latin. English studied 
in the light of even a partial knowledge of Latin, is like a tree 
with the roots upon it. In this respect children are advanc- 
ing rapidly. Those of educated parentage have a facility in 
the use of language, and consequent accuracy and comprehen- 
siveness of thought, that we do not often give them credit for, 
and that act as a magical “open sesame”’ in unlocking the 
treasures of science. 

A COMMON ORITICISM 


her uneasy and distrustful, the authorized organs of that 


made upon our teaching is, that we deal too much with words 


and books, and not enough with things. And yet the mate- 
rial of the school is properly words and books; to attempt to 
master things in the school-life of a youth is vain. Travel 
gives us the only true knowledge of geography; a lifetime of 
reading and thought is necessary to clothe the skeleton of his- 
tory with the flesh and costume of life; and in the practical 
sciences end industrial arts, the endof a life’s endeavor is only 
the beginning of a new epoch of advancement. While remem- 
bering that it would be futile to master in school the knowl- 
edge of things, we should bear in mind that words are valua- 
ble only as they relate to things. While fitting and brighten- 
ing the keys, we should not fail to consider the locks for 
which they are intended. 

In regard to Professor Youman’s charge that the school 
deals with children in masses, it was true that much super- 
ficiality and stinginess characterized the management of 
schools. It is impossible to teach science in school except in a 
partial manner; nor is it easy to teach children who have not 
the bent; but the school can give the youth the keys of botany, 
geology, and zodlogy, and let them unlock them with the treas- 
ures of subsequent achievement. We may teach the geogra- 
phy of Africa to the best of our knowledge and ability, but we 
cannot make to order a Livingstone or a Stanley. It is not in 
the power of the school to educate; people must educate them- 
selves. In this connection the lecturer would say that much 
mischief was done by the blunder which assumed, on a partial 
knowledge of the derivation of the term, that education implies 
a process of drawing out. ,On the contrary it means the act of 
training, nurturing, assisting nature. By the imperfection of 
the mind of youth, all teaching is somewhat handicapped. 
History is but words memorized; in geometry the point is a 
solid, and the line a cylinder or parallelopipedon; and it was 
impossible to grasp the actuality of number. A million is as 
far from our conception as the realization of an unknown 
state of existence. It is only by experience that we get real 
knowledge. Practical experience in the science is not 
possible in school, nor is a thorough realization of the 
import of mathematical and literary knowledge easilyjattained 
until the actual application of it is attempted. It is as unrea- 
sonable to expect the school to send out poets, ‘jurists, and 
dramatists as to swarm off architects, generals, and financiers. 
The question, then, with us should be, not how we can grad- 
uate men and women warranted to be successful in every 
walk of life, whether it be mechanics, politics, or the drama, 
but how shall we place in the hands of our youth, the keys of 
knowledge. In the 


DISCUSSION OF THE PAPER, 


Mr. H. H. Belfield dissented from the views of the lecturer that 
the ability to read a daily paper should entitle one to be called 
an educated man. 

Mr. C. I. Parker, of Hyde Park, claimed that there are so 
many children ordinarily assigned to a teacher that it is im- 
possible to teach them as they should be taught. To his mind 
twenty-four pupils to a teacher seems the proper number. In 
handling masses we are obliged to neglect individuals, and 
children should receive individual instruction, on account of 
their varying ability. More and better supervision was needed. 
Latin was all-important, and should be commenced early in 
the child’s school career. Good reading consists in being able 
to understand the meaning of the author, and is not merely 
elocution. I¢ is important for children to learn where to look 
for information. We should teach children how to use books. 
Mr. George Howland repelled the insinuation that school 
boards were usually stingy. They generally gauge the senti- 
ment of the community, and shape their action for its appro- 
val. He considered Latin important, but not all-important, 
as an element of a good education. Its value depended largely 
on the way in which it was taught. He had witnessed Latin 
lessons in which the time of the pupils was worse than wasted. 
He considered sixty-three pupils not an excessive number for 
a teacher in the primary and grammar grades. Divided into 
three classes, each class is convenient to handle, and such 
division gave the pupils two-thirds of the time for study. 
The chief advantage of the old New-England school was 
that the children were obliged to help themselves. The 
question whether we should educate, or merely instruct our 
pupils, would be satisfactorily answered if we gave our pupils. 
a love of knowledge. If they were taught to love knowledge 
they would love the school and the teacher, and would not go 
away at the end of the term with the old-fashioned and inev- 
itable valedictory,— 

“ Good-bye, scholars, good-bye school, 

And good-bye, teacher, the blank old fool!” 

All the advance in science appears in the newspaper. When 
it got into the text-books it was old. We can teach our pupils 
to read with expression and yet lose no time or fall to give a 
knowledge of the meaning. The nice balancing of the mean- 
ing of words cannot be attained without a knowledge of Latin, 
and yet the best orators are not Latin scholars, nor were the 
great orators of history familiar with languages other than 
their own. The best linguists are notoriously awkward in 
— The shape talent takes depends on its surroundings. 


e water must take the form of the cup. The best apparatus 
in school is a live man or woman. 4 good teacher can do more 
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with an apple than a poor one could do with a globe or tellurian. 

Mr. Jeremiah Slocum asked whether each child is not a 
bundle of keys for which it is our duty to furnish the locks. 
He believed t we could teach y by cqpeeins to 
the child’s imagination. An Illinois child can get the idea of 
a@ mountain, as well as of the whole world, by the use of his 
imagination. It was an essential factor of a true education to 
develop the imagination. 

Dr. Willard, in reply to his critics, stated that his idea was 
that we should aim not so much to give knowledge as to equip 
our pupils with the means of gaining knowledge for themselves 


CALIFORNIA. 
At the last meeting of the San Francisco Board of Education 
it was voted to open classes for instruction in the Spanish lan- 
guage as soon as there shall be forty applicants for membership 


Se se The instruction will be given in the evening 
00 
Chicago, Oct. 20, 1880. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW-ENGLAND SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The semi-annual meeting of the New-England Assoc. of 
School Supts. was held in the rooms of the Boston School 
Committee, on Friday, Oct 29. The meeting was called to or- 
der at 9.15 a. m. by Supt. Hunt, of Newton, in the chair. 

The first subject for discussion, ‘‘ What is the most satisfac- 
tory division of Classes and Apportionment of Studies of 
Graded Schools ?” was introduced*by Supt. W. W. Waterman, 
of Taunton. He said, in considering this subject, the follow- 
ing principles should have influence: (1) The teacher should 


continue with a class long enough to know the individualities | ing 


of the pupils, and to produce permanent impressions. (2) The 
members of the class should be so distributed into sections as 
to allow both for general and separate class-work. (3) The 
steps in the course of study should be short, thus making the 
way of promotion easy. As to the apportionment of studies, 
—the more important studies, those upon which the others 
are based, should have the precedence, due regard being given 
to the needs of pupils who have to leave school before the close 
of the course. Finally, all studies should be so distributed as 
to cultivate the power of concentration and continuity of 
thought. 

The discussion on the resolution, “‘ That the State should 
make provision for the uniform examination of teachers for 
all grades of schools,’’ was introduced by Supt. O. B. Bruce, 
of Lynn. 

After acknowledging the widespread call for ‘reform in this 
matter, the speaker called attention to the two points to be 
considered: the expediency, and feasibility of such an examin- 
ation. He argued (1) the expediency from daily experience, 
instancing the great waste of time and energy apparent in so 
many of our common schools, arising from insufficiently- 
trained teachers, deficiency of knowledge, want of power of 
proper classification, or other failings in the teacher. (2) The 
necessities of children who were compelled to leave school be- 
fore completing the course showed the justice of such an ex- 
amination, as the short tenure of school-life of such children 
demanded none but experts who could do the most in the 
least possible time, could inculcate similar methods of thought 
and action, and thus fashion the habits of the coming men and 
women, instead of the desultory slip-shod way followed by so 
many of ourteachers. Further, the State had aright to demand 
a certain high standard of its teachers, after expending so 
much in training teachers. It was also due the profession, as 
the poor teacher displaces the true teacher, discourages fair 
competition, lowers the standard, and consequently the sal- 
aries, and belittles the name of teacher. 

The benefits accruing from such an examination are threefold ; 
(1) To the schools, in elevating and giving efficiency [to them; 
(2) To the committee in relieving them from burdens and re- 
sponsibilities, and probably suspicion in a few cases, and dis- 
posing of favoritism, and thereby giving us more complete su- 
pervision. (3) To the community at large, through the schools 
and committees. 

There are many objections raised against such examinations: 
prominent among these may be mentioned the scarcity of 
trained teachers, these continually gravitating toward the top; 
that it would tend to increase the price of teachers; that the 
training-schools now turned out many poor teachers; that 
many wishing to be teachers cannot afford to take the full 
course, though these latter objections may be met by a short 
normal course, as is now done in some parts of New York. 
Again it is said many of our high-school graduates make good 
teachers, and they do; their natural qualifications helping 
them. But how much better they would be if these qualifica- 
tions were supplemented by a course of special training. Fi- 
nally, the poverty of certain districts is urged in behalf of the 
retention of the poor teacher. 

Supt. J. G. Edgerly, Fitchburg, suggested that the discus- 
sion assumed that all persons who held certificates would be 
competent; whereas, he thought, as many incompetent per- 
sons would be able to obtain certificates as were now teaching. 
He instanced the case of incompetent lawyers, doctors, etc. 
Supt. A. P. Stone considered that a prerequisite to all teach- 


ing should be a sufficiency of scholarship on the part of the 
teacher, as evinced by his examination. After that, other 
points may be considered. He was heartily in favor of State 
examination. 

Supt. A. P. Marble, and others, concurred in the views of Mr. 
Stone. 

Supt. A. D. Small then moved the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the interests of the 
Engiand require that they be commit 
skilled supervision. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President—S. W. Mason. Secretary —L. H. Marvell. Ezec- 
utive Committee—A. D. Small, Francis Cogswell, T. B. Stock- 
well, and G. C. Fisher. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


MAINE. 


— We have received from the secretary, A. H. Kelley, Esq., 
an extended and valuable report of the Waldo Co. educational 
meeting, held at Belfast, Oct. 22, which, owing to the unusual 
pressure upon our space, we are compelled to abridge and give 
only the outline of this interesting session. 


wes on “ Codperation between Teachers and Parents,” 
by Rev. 8. enough, which was discussed by Rev. Wooster Parker. 
A on “ Reading,” by I. B. Nower, Belfast, was discussed by Prof. R. 
Woodbury, of Castine, and Rev. Wooster Parker, of Belfast. Prof. G. T. 
Fletcher read a paper on “ Primary Work,” which was so well treated 
that no discussion seemed necessary. The session closed with a paper by 
Prof. Woodbury, of Castine. 

In the evening a lecture was given by Rev. Henry E. Robbins, Prest. of 
Colby University, on “‘ The Moral Elements of Education.” 

The Saturday morning session was called to order by the Sec., A. H. 
Kelley, the Pres. being absent. Miss Starrett’s paper on “‘ Objective Teach- 
” called out considerable discussion, Messrs. Fletcher, Woodbury, Kel- 
ley, Supt. Luce, F. 8. Walls, and Geo. E. Brackett participating. G. E. 
Brackett read a paper on “The Relation of Common Schools to icul- 
ture,” which was ussed by Supt. N. A. Luce, D. C. Toothaker v. F. 
W. Ryder, and Prof. G. T. Fletcher. The last paper by Rev. F. W. Ryder, 
School Economy,” was fully endorsed by the Assoc. without 

n. 

The committee on resolutions reported the following: 

Resolved, That this Assoc. unites with the Maine P. cal Assoc. in 
urging upon the lature the importance of so changing the law as to 
authorize the school committees in all cases to employ the teachers in the 
several towns of the State. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: Prest., J. 8. Crehore, Lin- 
colnville; Vice-Prest., Oramel Murray, Center Mon e; . and Treas., 
I. B, Mower, Belfast; Executive Com., A. H. Kelley, Belfast; Lucullus 
Roberts, Stockton; Miss Marion Luce, Freedom. ° 

It was thought best to take a new de ure, and during the ensuing 
year meetings will be held in various of the county for the discus- 
sion of questions of educational interest. It is hoped that this plan will 
awake an interest in education which is not now manifested in the county. 


[Abstracts of the papers read are at hand, but they came 
too late for use in this week’s edition, we and hope to be 
able to insert them in a subsequent number of THE JOURNAL. |} 

— Washington Academy commenced Nov. 1. 

— Hallowell Classical Inst. commenced its winter term the 
last of the month. This institution is flourishing. 

— Waterville Classical Inst. closed, Nov. 5, for a vacation 
till Nov. 16. 

— Both the Pedagogical and the Maine Educational Society 
meet at Pittsfield, Me,, Dec. 31, 1880. We hope to announce 
the program at an early day. We have received a prospectus 
of the Pedagogic, sent out by ex-committee to participants for 
approval. It promises well. The leading educators of the 
State will be present, — among them Ex-Gov. Dingley; and as 
both assocs. will contribute to work, we hope for a good at- 
tendance and profitable meeting. Will exchanges notice this ? 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— If the New-Hampshire teachers would like to see this col- 
umn well filled each week, they must furnish the material.— 
Editor of State News. 

— Prof. Barlow, the associate prin. of Tilden Ladies’ Sem., 
at West Lebanon, was a late prof. in Lafayette Coll., Pennsyl- 
vania, and not Virginia. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston. — The report of the Board of Supervisors on an 
order concerning supervision of primary schools, states that 
as but little more than a year since a radical change was 
made in the supervision of these schools, which led to the 
introduction of different methods of teaching, that in their 
judgment no change in the general plan is desirable during the 
present school year. They say that,— ’ 

“The amendment proposed to the Rules and Regulations 
as far as it relates to the appointment of a second assistant in 
each of the larger primary schools, is Lapis J of consideration, 
irrespective of the mode of su sion; and would, if adopted, 
undoubtedly prove of great advantage to these schools. . .. . 
The adoption of this order, as the schools now stand, will au- 
thorize the appointment of forty-seven second assistants. 
The increase of salary will be at the rate of $12 a year for five 
— The additional expense the first year cannot, there- 
ore, exceed $564. Five years hence it will be, for the same 
number of oppo It is seldom pa what is likely to 
prove so great a gain under any system of supervisi 
obtained at so small a cost.” 4 

— W. W. Colburn, prin. Springfield High School, has pur- 
chased the George Ashmun estate, for $11,500. Glad one 
teacher is able to do such a thing! 

— Fannie Knapp, a teacher in one of the Sutton schools, 
was fatally burned last week. A pupil threw a lighted match 
under her dress, which caught fire, and she was so badly 
injured that she died in a few hours. ; 


ublic schools of New 
to the care of efficient 


— The trustees of Amherst Coll. and Williston Sem. agree 


with the executors of the Williston estate, that the Sem. 
shall receive $8,000 a year from the income of the Williston 
mills property, instead of $6,000 as heretofore. 

—It is stated that President Eliot has sent confidential 
letters to the parents of the students of Harvard, requesting in- 
formation as to whether the students have been accustomed to 
attend prayers at home, and asking the parents’ opinion on 
the subject of compulsory attendance at morning chapel. It 
is expected that if the answers to these interrogatories be fa- 
vorable, attendance at prayers will hereafter be voluntary. 

—L. H. Sheldon has resigned his position as supt. of the 
Westborough Reform School. — 

— The will of Lydia Maria Child makes the following be- 
quest to educational institutions: $1,000 to Hampton Agricul- 
tural College in Virginia, for the elevation of the character of 
women and the enlargement of their sphere of action; $1,000 
to the town library of Wayland. After the death of one of 
her legatees, she leaves To Abby W. May, for the education 
of destitute Protestant children, $1,000; to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, $1,000; to Quaker schools 
for the education of the Indians. $1,000; $1,000 to be used in 
such manner as Col. Higginson and Mrs. Livermore may 


direct. 
SCHOOL COMMITTEES’ ASSOCIATION. 

The school officers of Worcester County S. E. Association 
met at Sutton, Oct. 20. 

School Supervision was discussed by Dr. Webber of Milbury, 
Mr. Taft of Upton, Mr. Smith of Grafton, Messrs. Benedict 
and Boomer of Sutton, and Secretary Dickinson and Agent 
Walton of the State Board of Education. The necessity for 
more efficient supervision was fully conceded by all. A reso- 
lution to this effect was unanimously adopted. Some advo- 
cated the enactment of a law compelling the towns to appoint 
superintendents, but the majority thought the appointment 
should for the present be the voluntary act of the towns, and 
that towns favorably situated by geographical position should 
unite to form districts, each of which should employ an expe- 
rienced school-man or woman as superintendent. 

The afternoon was spent in the reading and discussion of a 
course of studies, covering nine years. This report was pre- 
sented by Dr. Webber. The report met with the general ap- 
proval, and was based upon the natural development of the 
mind, and contemplated the most thorough preparation by the 
teachers in methods of teaching. It provided for instruction 
in the elements of botany, in addition to the ordinary branches. 

The presence of representatives of the State Board in the 
vicinity was made the occasion for visits to the public schools 
and of evening addresses in the towns of Milbury and Sutton. 
Secretary Dickinson illustrated and defined teaching, and 
showed that the ends of teaching are knowledge, culture, and 
a method of study. The manner of applying oral-teaching 
was illustrated with both objects and subjects. The teachers 
were cautioned to talk but little, so to teach as to leave the 
pupils to do all the thinking, and to form good habits in using 
their books. 

Mr. Walton showed the true method of teaching language 
and grammar. The former should be taught in all grades of 
schools, that the = may learn to speak and write correctly; 
the latter should be taught in high or grammar schools, that 
the student may be able to test his own constructions. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— At a meeting of the Rhode Island Historical Soc., last 
week, Wm. A. Mowry, A.M., presented a very interesting 
address upon “‘ Our Possessions in Oregon,’ giving a complete 
history of the Oregon question, and its settlement. 

— The Providence evening schools commenced last week. 
The committee have decided to exclude all applicants under 
twelve years of age, also all who are able to attend the day 
schools. 

— At Brown Univ., this winter, a course of lectures will be 
delivered to the alumni and others interested. The course 
will consist of thirteen lectures, in which seven of the profes- 
sors will participate. It is hoped that in time this may lead to 
a regular system of post-graduate instruction. 

— T. D. Adams, Supt. and Prin. of the first district of Wes- 
terly, has presented his annual report, in which he pre- 
sents some eminently practical suggestions as to the best 
method of strengthening the educational work of the schools. 
He recommended frequent parental visitations; the publica- 
tion of annual reports prepared by a supt. of schools; and a 
keeping in mind that the great object of the public-school 
system is to make good and useful citizens of the State and of 
the common country. Speaking of instruction in reading, in 
the primary schools, he says: 


There are two kinds of instruction in reading; one to ren- 
der the thought of the writer, the other to train the organs of 
speech. Neither of these should be neglected in the school. 
It matters not how glibly the child may read at sight; he can 
not read well at sight without a good and well-trained voice. 
Toward the accomplishment of such a result, we resort to « 
a amount of supplementary reading. The newspaper, the 
children’s journals, the Nursery, Wide Awake, pos 4 outh’s 
Companion are in daily requisition, with most satisfactory re- 
sults. There is no measure to the ambition and love of the 
children for these exercises. Among the results of these 
methods the best of all is improvement in the modes of ex- 
pression. While the first rule is, ‘‘ The pen in hand all the 
time,’’ the next is, ‘‘ A language-lesson out of everything.” 


CONNECTICUT. 
— A Teachers’ Inst. will be held at Bristol, November 11-13, 
under the supervision of the Sec. of the State Board of Educa- 


tion, who will be assisted by Prest. Noah Porter and Mark 
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Nov. 11, 1880. 


Bailey of Yale Coll.; Selah Merrill, D.D., of Andover, Mass. ; 
Charles A, Pitkin, of Newport, R.I.; I. N. Carleton, M. J. 
Atwood, L. L. Peck, and C. E, Bush, Connecticut State Nor- 
mal School; Hon. T. B, Stockwell, Com. of Public Schools, 
R. I.; Nathan Barrows and F. F. Barrows of Hartford; Geo. 
R. Burton, of New Haven, and others. Supt. S. M. Crosby, 
with a class of pupils from Waterbury, will illustrate his meth- 
ods of teaching mathematical geography. Thursday evening 
Prof. Merrill will deliver a lecture on “‘The Arabs and Arab 
Life in the Syrian Deserts.”” Friday evening Prof. Pitkin will 
jecture on “‘ Torpedo Warfare,” illustrated with stereopticon 
views and interesting experiments. He has been the instruc- 
tor in chemistry for several years at the torpedo station at 
Newport. 

— The busy manufacturing village of Collinsville was one of 
the earliest in establishing a graded school with a higher de- 
partment. For several years the school was under the judi- 
cious management of J. N. Bartlett, more recently at the head 
of the New Britain High School, etc. The school is now, and 
for several years has been, under the charge of George French, 
with competent teachers in the various departments. A 
very brief call on Mr. French satisfied us that he was “‘ master 
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time the building in which the schools are kept was one of the 
best in the State, but now it will suffer in comparison with 
more recently built school-houses in various parts of the State. 

— The prest. and fellows of Yale Coll. have filled the va- 
cancy occasioned by the death of the late Rev. O. E. Daggett, 


D.D., by electing the Rev. Charles Ray Palmer, of Bridgeport, 
to the position. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CANADA.—The receipts of the Univ. of Victoria Coll., Co 
bourg, Ont., for the past year, were $15,362, and the expendi- 
ture $15,155, of which 10,900 were for salaries. 

Salaries of teachers in the Province of Quebec are miserably 
small. According to statistics furnished on the subject there 
are 115 male and 1,722 female teachers receiving less than $100 
a year each; 374 male and 2,544 female receiving from $200 to 
$400; and 219 male and 50 female receiving over $400 per annum. 

The school law of the island of Newfoundland provides that 
$58,000 shall be annually appropriated to the support of public 
schools, which sum must be equitably divided among th 
ognized denominations in proportion to their population. 

eachers are forbidden to compel the attendance of pupils at 
religious exercises contrary to the expressed wishes of their 


of the situation ’’ and doing an excellent work. 


ically a working teacher and has a working school. At one 


He is emphat- 


The maintenance of the Ontario Agricultural Coll., at the 
city of Guelph, costs the Province over $20,000 per annum. 


ery Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEW-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Art Suggestions from the Masters; selected from the 
works of artists and other writers on art; compiled by 
Susan N. Carter; cl., $1.25. New York: Cooper Union. 

Parables from Nature ; by Mrs. Alfred Gatty; 2 vols., 
cl., $2.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Swinton’s Supplementary Readers: (1) Zasy Steps 
for Little Feet; (2) Golden Book of Chores p my 
(3) Book of Tales: (4) Readings in Nature’s Book ; (5) 
Seven American Classics; (6) Seven English Classics. 
Edited by Wm. Swinton and S8. A. Cathcart; cl., red 
edges. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

Nursery Tiles: The Boys’ and Girls’ Painting Book ; 
drawings and verses; 50 cts.... Write Your Own Stories: 
thirty pictures for prize stories, with blank leaves to 
write them on; 50 cts.... Stories for Language Lessons: 
a reading pastime for little beginners; 50 cts....On the 
Tree-top ; by C. Doty Bates and others; illus,, $1.25.... 
Little Folks’ Reader ; for use in primary schools, home, 

land Boston : 


and kindergarten ; $1.00....Baby ton: D 
Lothrop & Co. 
Shakes *s Much Ado About Nothing ; with notes, 


etc., by Rev. H. N. Hudson. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 


Sam Lawson’s Oldtown Fireside Stories ; by Harriet 
Beecher Stowe; with ills., cloth, $1.50..... American 
Poems: Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Low- 
ell, Emerson ; with sketches and notes; 
Holiday Ed., illus., cl., gilt ed., red line, $3.00. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


NEW ENCLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC, BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


One hundred and twenty-five hours’ instruc- 
tion with ablest teachers, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest music school in the world, for $15. 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES SECURED. 


ny conscientious student needs the broader cult- 
ure afforded by the Lectures, Normal Classes, Har- 
mony, Questions and Answers, Sight and Part Singing, 
Church Music, Art of Teaching, Artists’ Piano and Vocal 
Recitals, Pupils’ Concerts and the Musical Atmosphere, 
all of which, with all English Branches, can be secured 
free only at the New England Conservatory of Music. 
The School of Elocution is the largest in America, ew- 
bracing School of Oratory and Dramatic Action, Vocal 
Physiology, Forensic and Platform Elocution, Artists’ 
Vocal Course, Modern Lan uages. Pupils now regis- 
tered for Winter term, which opens Nov. 18. Send for 
calendar. E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 204d 


FACTS. 


Over 200,000 of E. P. Roe’s Novels 
have been sold. 

The first edition of 20,000 of “A Day 
of Fate,” published Oct. 1st, was almost 
immediately exhausted, and a second edi- 
tion is now ready. 


THE EXPLANATION. 


“It is characteristic of Mr. Roe that he always paints 
from real life.”—Christian Union. 

“ We have read every story of this gifted author, and 
have never been disappointed in our pleasant anticipa- 
tions in a single instance.””— Boston ournal, 

“Mr. Roe could not write a dull book if he tried.” — 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

His plots are never commonplace.”"— Harper’s Mag- 
ne, 

“ His views are broadly catholic, and his notions of 

morality and sound living are thoroughly sound and 

wholesome.”"— Evening Post. 

“ The avidity and delight with which Mr. Roe’s books 
are read is a most hopeful sign.””—Chicago Advance. 


A DAY OF FATE. 

A FACE ILLUMINED. 

KNIGHT OF XIXth CENTURY. 
NEAR TO NATURE'S HEART. 
FROM JEST TO EARNEST. 
OPENING A CHESTNUT-BURR. 
WHAT CAN SHE DO? 
BARRIERS BURNED AWAY. 


1 VoL. 12mo. $1.50. 


The Great Instruction Book! 


RIGHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 


For the Pianoforte. 


By NATHAN RICHARDSON. 
Price, $3.25, 


It is generally conceded that this is the most per- 
fect, as well as the most successful pianoforte instruc- 
tion-book ever published. Having been many times 
revised, it may be considered as entirely free from 
errors, Having been repeatedly enlarged, it is re- 
markably full and complete. 

Many thousands of teachers have used the book for 
years, and still continue to use it, as the best. Sales 
are constant, and very large. Bichardsen’s New 
Method for the Pianoforte is the title. Order 
it by the whole title, and accept ng other book, since 
this is the original and true “ Richardson.” - 


Sold by all the principal music dealers and booksell- 
ers of the United States and Canada. 


Mailed post-free, for $3.25. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
294 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


New Books. 


DRAMATIC POEMS. 


By BAYARD TAYLOR. Including all of Mr. Taylor’s 
Poems dramatic in form, namely: “ The Prophet,” 
“The Masque of the Gods,” and “ Prince Dukalion.” 
In one volume, uniform with the Kennett edition of 
Taylor’s “ Faust.”” Crown 8vo. Gilt top, $2.25. 


This volume comprises, in a convenient form, Mr. 
Taylor’s dramatic poems, which are regarded by the 
most judicious critics as works of great power and en- 
during excellence. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Holiday 
Edition. 

Selections from the Works of LONGFELLOW, WHIT- 
TIER, BRYANT, HOLMES, LOWELL, and EMERSON. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes explaining the 
Historical and Personal allusions. Holiday Edition, 


bellished with 32 full- ictures by eminent 

artista. Printed with a ed iiee border, and taste- 

fully bound. 8vo, $3.00; half calf, $5.50; morocco 

or tree calf, $7.50. me 
ms 


This book, which contains some of the best 

the most distinguished American , is printed and 
illustrated and bound so attractivelf that it can hardly 
fail to be a popular gift-book. 


SAM LAWSON’S FIRESIDE 
STORI 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. New and enlarged 
edition. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

“ Sam Lawson” is one of the most truthful and suc- 
cessful characters in American fiction. He is a perfect 
specimen of one type of the traditional Yankee, and his 
acut and h are altogether delightful. Three 
new stories make this edition proportionately more at- 
tractive. 


BRET HARTE’S POEMS. Red- 
Line Edition. 
A new Red-Line edition of the Poems of BRET HARTE, 
comprising all formerly published in “Poems,” 
«“ Bast and West Poems,” and “ Echoes of the Foot- 


” Printed on tinted paper, with red-line bor- 
containing 16 full-page illustrations. Small 
4to, full gilt. Cloth, $2.50; calf, $4.09; morocco 
or tree calf, $6.00. 


»,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 
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A sub-committee of the Council of Public Instruction for the 
Province of Quebec has been appolnted to report on the advis- 
ability of establishing a uniform set of text-books for the 
model schools and academies, and to recommend a series of 
text-books for the information and consideration of the com- 
mittee. 

ForrEIGN.—The only univ. in Portugal was founded in 1290. 

In the annual competition in 1879 in the London (Eng. ) 
schools, for prizes for proficiency in the Bible, no less than 
104,909 were entered, as against 82,062 in 1878. 

There are over 7,000 Americans studying in the German 
schools and universities. The American consul at Wurtem- 
burg estimates that $4,500,000 are thus annually expended by 
Americans in Germany. 

The London (Eng.) School Board have purchased a train- 
ing-ship of their own for use as an industrial school. It is 

led the “ Shaftsbury,’’ and 350 boys are being taught and 
trained on board her. 

There are 127 normal schools in Austria and Hungary, 115 
in Italy, 45 in Russia, 41 in England, 33 in Belgium, 31 in 
Spain, 86 in France, and 32 in Switzerland. 

The professorship of Botany in the Univ. of Edinburgh 

e rec- | (Scotland) is worth $9,000 a year. 

HoksForp’s PHosPHATSE is particularly recommended 
for Wakefulness, Hysteria, and other diseases of the nervous 
system. 

4 e All ti the Best T he Americ 

Grand Premium forGirls. and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle. 
ges,—for any department of instruction, lew 

NEW, BEAUTIFUL, ILLUSTRATED, | mailed for S-cemt stamp. 
should Application-form. sailed for 
American Po ams SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American School Institute, 
262 eow 30 EAST l4rH StreET, NEW YORK. 
LONGFELLOW 
WHITTIER, 

Pinckney’s Agency Schools = Teachers 

sat! 1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers, 

BRY ANT 2. saapaee Teachers with Positions. 
shes Uircalars ves im 

1881. Holiday Edition. 1881. Publishes School and Colle Directory. 

This elegant volume contains the best selections of 0 

our great American poets, — just such as are most read $00 ss Cor. Brosdway and 14th 8t., new York. an 

and most admired. The book is beautifully printed and 

bound, with gilt edges, and contains 454 pages, with a THE PENNSYLVANIA 

large number of steel engravings illustrating the poems. Ed ucational Bureau 

EVANGELINE ; board and instruction, by teaching several classes, daily 

URTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH ; in Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry. Well-qualified 
SNOW - BOUND ; teachers desiring other positions should send stamp for 
MABEL MARTIN ; application-form, Address, L. B, LANDI 
MAUD MULLER ; 303 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 
mx apinonpacs; Union Teachers’ Agency 
—— Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
Four New Subscribers to Tae cients gotiates for the sale or renting of — Teachers’ 

Will secure to any one of your boys or girls this beauti- | ™ . Address A. LOVELL & CO., 

ful book of poems, as a holiday gift. 271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 

NOW IS THE TIME FOR A GRAND AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 

MOVE ALL ALONG THE LINE! Teachers’ Agency 
8 Subscribers to The Pri Teacher. 

Equivalents, } § Subscribers to Good Times 
esses for of instruction; recomm 
good schools to parents. 

A PREMIUM TO THE TEACHER. Ry 
The Teacher who shall aid in securing one of these| 240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 
valuable books will receive either one of our i . 
ART-UNION PORTRAITS: Catalogues on App ication. 
NN, »—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp. 
HOR AMA WILLARD cal Instruments and ed (144 pp. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
THO W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 122s5(1) 9294 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 
24 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. USE THE UNRIVALED 
PROF. CYR’S FRENCH INSTITUTE, SI LIC A T Hy 
for Ladies and Gentlemen, at 161 Tremont Street, 
offers superior advantages. Pupils gongenet to teach, BLACK DIAMOND 
and aided to situations. Sendforacircular.  292¢ LIQUID SLATING. 
d th nine article. For terms and 
Heness-Sauveur Proprietors, N. ¥. Sil- 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, | icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥ 
254 A. ZUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. | . ESTABLISHED 1845. 
FLOCUTION. L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N.Y., 
mont cured. .* j 
from J. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and 
Testimonials from Mu Stacy Baxter, and | (i Engineers’ and Instruments, 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 

ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, both Field and Ofice use. 

1416 & 1418 Chestaut St., Philadelphia. | Full illustrated price-list, on application. (i) 

Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 

THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF LATIN 

. 70 Catalogue on application. Classical Teacher should read this Valuable 
{th SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. by Prof. FISHER, Columbia 
Mo. 
AL PHYSIOLOGY. 

Prot Alex. Grabam Bell. Vis-| Wrice, $1.00, postpaid. Address 

ible Treatment of NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 

STELD, 131 Charles Street, Boston, Mass, (1) | 185 cow 16 Hawley Street, Boston 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


le. Publisher. Price. 

How Bob and I Kept House. - - - - Albert Authors’ Pub Co 15 
Yesterdays in Paris. - - - - - Bradford 25 
Law of Public Schools. - - - - ~ Burke AS8 Barnes & Co 100 
Therapeutic Key. 10thed. - - - - - Johnson Boericke & Tafel $1.50, 2 00 
Credit Mobilier. - - - - - - Crawford C W Calkins & Co 1 50 
Little Folks’ Bible Gallery. - - - - - Merrill Cassell, Petter,G&Co 1 00 
Wonder Eyes. - - - 7 Talbot sed ss 2 00 
Peggy. Mlustrated by Rosina Emmet. - - Dodd, Mead & Co 2 50 

Bri Thought. - - - - - - Morris 8Cc@G@ & Co 1 75 
eo. - - - - - - - - Fowler Harper & Bres 75 
Missing. - - - - - . - y sad 20 
Boy Travellers in Siam and Java. - - - - Knox “ 3 00 
ola Paris. - - - - - - - Henry Holt & Co 2 25 
Diseases of the Eye. 3d American Edition. - - Wells Cc *s Son & Co 5.00 to 6 50 
Danbury Boom. - - - - - - Bailey Lee & Shepard 50, 1 00 
The Eden Tableau. - - - - - - e 1 50 
How I Found It, North and South. - . - « 56, 1 00 
Curiosities of . 2d edition. - - - - Wheildon “ 100 
Journeys of Luther. - - - - - Lutheran Pub Soc 1 50 
Bertha’s Coronet. - - - - - - MeKeever “ 1 50 
Roy and Viola. Seaside Lib., No. 858. - - - Forrester New York News Co 20 
Dolf's Big B ° a 0. 855. - - - Hay “ 10 
Waverley. « No. 857. - - - Scott bad 20 
- - - Ewing James R Osgoed & Co 1 00 
Good Company for Every = - - - o $s 2 00 
Our Poetical Favorites. - - - - Kendrick “ “ 2 00 
Holland. - - - - - - - Amicis G P Patnam’s Sons 2 00 
Parables from Nature. 2d volume. - . - sad 2 00 
The Two Miss Jean Dawsons. - - - Robertson ADF Randolph&Co 50 
Conciones ad Clerum. - - - - - Littlejohn Thomas Whittaker 1 £0 
Chatterbox Junior, 1881. - R Worthington 1 
Sunday Chatterbox. - - - - - os 1 25 
Dangers and Duties. - - - - - - Rhodes J B Lippincott & Co 1 50 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN, and all 
who, in consequence of overwork, find them- 
selves suffering from a gradually increasing 
brain and nervous exhaustion, and who feel 
that they are slowly losing vitality and power 
to do their best, and that a breakdown in the 
near future is almost inevitable, will find in 
Compound Oxygen a new agent of cure and 
resteruioh, which acts as a revitalizer,—and 
this with a promptness that at once stops the 
downward drift. The paralysis which so 
often arrests the steps of business men and 
hard brain-workers after they have passed 
middle life, might in most cases be prevented 
by an occasional use of this revitalizing agent. 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its Nature 
and Action, is sent free. Address Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard street, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


Our readers should read carefully the special 
announcement of Henry A. Young, 13 Brom- 
field street, Boston, in this paper, of Mrs. 
M. B. C. Slade’s second admirable book en- 
titled “‘ Exhibition Days.”” Mrs. Slade has 
shown her eminent fitness for preparing such a 
book by her ability as editor of the Good Times, 
and in the preparation of ‘‘ The Children’s 
Hour,” also published by Mr. Young. “ Ex- 
hibition Days”’ contains dialogues, speeches, 
tableaux, charades, blackboard exercises, etc., 
and is adapted to scholars in the common, 

ar, and high schools. Teachers will find 
this an invaluable book, and scholars should 
not be without it. This is just the season of 
the year when such a collection of pieces can 
be utilized by teachers and parents in getting 
up evening entertainments to interest young 
and old, in this department of school culture. 
“ Children’s Hour” and “ Exhibition Days”’ 
t fill the place that has long been vacant. 
= by mail on receipt of price, postage paid. 
Price, 50 cents. Address as above. 


BRADLEY’s Catalogue of Games, Toys, In- 
dustrial Amusements and Novelties, published 
by Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass., 
is one of the most elegant specimens of en- 
graving and letter-press we have ever seen. 
The illustrations of toys and blocks, with 
which children are enabled to construct such 
beautiful designs as this catalogue presents, 
will tempt ts and teachers to 
these novelties. The games and puzzles are 
intensely entertaining and instructive. They 
cultivate the powers of observation and lay the 
foundation for good work in the school by the 
“ natural methods.”” The industrial and edu- 
cational occupations and amusements origi- 
nated and manufactured by Mr. Bradley are 
designed to embody the principles in the man- 
ual exercises of the ergarten. For twenty 
years Mr. Bradley has catered to the wants and 
amusements of children in our American 
homes. Any who are fortunate enough to get 
this catalogue will get a thing of beauty. 


In answer to correspondents, we would state 
that Charlies Desilver & Sons, 1701 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, publish the “ Interlinear 
Classics.”’ The following are now ready: Vir- 
gil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
vena!, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, 
and Xenophon’s Anabasis. They also publish 
the following excellent books: ‘‘ Clark’s Prac- 
tical and: Progressive Latin Grammar,’’ adapt- 

terlinear ond 


to all other systems; ‘‘Sargent’s Standard 
Speakers,’ Frost’s American Speakers,’’ 
** Pinnock’s School Histories,’’ ‘‘ Lord’s School 
Histories,’ ‘‘ Manesca’s French Series,’’ etc. 
See their card in THE JOURNAL. 


No BETTER books can be found than those 
announced in Tar JOURNAL of this week, by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for the coming holi- 
day season. The dramatic poems of Bayard 
Taylor; the holiday edition of American Poems, 
superbly illustrated, contains the best poems of 


distinguished American poets; Bret Harte’s 
red-line edition of poems, and the Sam Lawson 
Fireside Stories by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
make a list of new books, each and all of which 
are of most appropriate style for presents. 
Send for catalogue as above. 


Every educator in the country should ex- 
amine “‘Swinton’s Supplementary Readers,”’ 
announced on the first page of Toe JouRNAL 
of this week. They are graded and adapted 
to the demands of all schools. Beautiful in 
mechanical execution and illustrations, they 
are high-toned books, pure in sentiment. For 

imens and introduction prices, address 
the publishers, or Harrison Hume, New-Eng- 
land agent, 14 Milk street, Boston. 


THE testimonials in regard to ‘‘ Hudson’s 
School and College Edition of Shakespeare’s 
Plays,”’ which may be found on this page, 
abundantly confirm the opinions we have 
repeatedly expressed of these superb books by 
Mr. Hudson. Messrs. Ginn & Heath are alive 


to the interests of educators in this country, 
and their list of school and college text-books 
is being constantly angmented by new publi- 
cations of the highest character, prepared by 
the most eminent teachers and scholars in 
their respective departments. Send for de- 
scriptive catalogue, and correspond with Ginn 
& Heath, Boston, for introduction prices. 


TEACHERS should not fail to remember 
that H. H. Carter, 3 Beacon street, Boston, 
sells the best quality of school paper, different 
sizes, at ten cents per pound, and ruled paper 
especially for primary schools at twelve cents 
= pound. e also advise teachers to exam- 
ne Mr. Carter’s stock for their own private 
use. We use his paper and find it excellent 
in quality. The price is so low that it stimu- 
lates its use freely. 


Tue Stylographic Pen Company, 290 Wash- 
ington street, make a pen that every student 


and teacher should examine. It is a first-class 
article. Send to them at once for circular of 


new Stylographic pen. 


CAUSE AND ErrEct.—Disease never comes 
to us without a cause. Ask an experienced 
physician the reason, and he will tell you it is 
something that interferes with the working 


of the organs. Kidney-Wort enables 
them to overcome all obstructions and preserve 
perfect health. 


_ J. A. Swasey, manufacturer of first-class 
Blackboards for colleges and public and pri- 
vate schools, has removed from No. 19 to No. 
21 Brattle street, next door to former place. 
The large clock on Brattle street is directly 
in front of Mr. Swasey’s office. 


Hudson's School Shakespeare 


F. J. Furnivall: Gerrvinus of Heidelberg, 
DOWDEN of, Dublin, Hupson of Boston, are the stu- 
dent’s best guides that we have in English speech. 


Prof. Dowden, Dublin: Hudson’s edition takes 
its place beside the best work of English Shakespeare 
students. 


Edwin P. Whipple: In commending it to the 
teachers of the country, we speak of it as we would 
speak of a possible book in which Agassiz might em- 
body the results of his investigations into natural sci- 
ence. Hudson on “ Shakespeare ”’ is an authority, just 
as Agassiz is an authority in zojlogy. That Hudson has 
made a school-book out of some of the greatest of 
Shakespeare’s plays, should be received with the same 
glad recognition with which all teachers would welcome 
the announcement that Agassiz had condensed in a 
schoo]-book the results of his studies in natural history. 
None but a master in the matter he treats can prepare 
areally good and inspiring educational book for the 
young. 


Jeseph Crosby, Zanesville, Ohio (the noted 
Shakespearian): They give results without annoying or 
vexing students with processes. They are the best edi- 
tions for classes and clubs that I know of; and I have 
read all. The explanatory notes are, where of course 
they ought always to be, at the foot of the page; they 
give what the Editor understands to be the correct ex- 
planations at once; and do not puzzle readers with a 
lot of variorum explanations, and leave them, unaided, 
to select for themselves which are the true ones. 


New - Work As an interpreter of 
Shakespeare, imbued with the vital essence of the great 
dramatist, and equally qualified by insight and study 
to penetrate the deepest significance of his writings, it 
would be difficuit to name an English or American 
scholar who can be compared with the editor of this 
series. 

A. C, Perkins, Princ. of Phillips-Exeter Acad, : 


The time has long gone by when readers of Shakespeare 
need to have Hudson commended to them, or to be re- 


minded of the value of his comments, 


Leuise M. Hodgkins, Prof. of English Lit. in 
Wellesley Coll, Mass.: To both pupil and teacher the 
notes and suggestions never fail to be pleasing, interest- 
ing, instructive, and profitable. Through no source do 
I gain more helpful suggestions in my Shakespeare 
studies than by the clear notes and excellent criticisms 
of Mr. Hudson. ‘ 


Ww. H. Appleten, Prof. of Eng. Lit., Swarth- 
more Coll., Pa.: The notes tell the student just what he 
needs to know, and what he could not perhaps find ont 
elsewhere without great labor; while he is not so de)- 
uged with comment as to leave him no opportunity for 
the exercise of his own powers of reflection or investi- 


gation. 


Cc. F. P. Bancroft, Princ. of Phillips-Andover 
Acad,: They are so attractive and so helpful in the 
amount and quality of assistance given to teacher and 
pupil, that a class kindles with an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the author, and shares somewhat the enthusiasm 
of the editor. 


John D. Philbrick, formerly Supt. of Schools, 
Boston, Mass.: If any man has been better fitted by 
nature and experience for such a task than Mr. Hudson, 
he has not come to my knowledge. Young America is 
to be congratulated on his good fortune in having this 
svpreme classic so perfectly prepared for his study. 


Samuel Thurber, Princ. Worcester (Mass.) High 
School: I regard Mr. Hudson’s new editions of the sep- 
arate plays of Shakespeare as the best for school use 
that can be found. In convenience and elegance of 
form they equal the best, and in Mr. Hudson’s peculiar 
style of comment, they are unique. I do not desire in 
the notes to any classic in any language a very great 
body of linguistic learning; but much prefer the nat- 
ural expressions of a man who has grown into special 
relations of sympathy and insight with his author. 
What Mr. Hudson gives us no other man could possibly 
give. . . Hudson always hitsthe mark: other editors 
of school editions often throw obstacles in the pupil’s 
way by an excess of learning. 


GINN & HEATH, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


TEACHERS, NOTICE! 


H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St., Boston, 


sells the Best School Paper, different sizes, 


10 cts. per lb.;— Ruled especially for Primary Schools, 12 cts. per lb. Send for samples. 


to Teachers. 
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A FULL assortment of Dixon's Celebrated American Graphite Pencils, very cheap 
H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


WHAT EVERY TEACHER AND STUDENT SHOULD HAVE. 


= 


THE NEW STYLOCRAPHIC PEN. 


THE VERY LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 


Patented July 15, 1879, and Mch. 9, 1880. 


A Pencil which writes INK, never needs Sharpening, and never Wears Out. 


Send for Circular and Price-list to 
Please mention Journal of Education. 


THE STYLOCGRAPHIC PEN COMPANY, 


290 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
sean (P) New York City. 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and _price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 


THiS MONTHI!! 


New ORG ANS, $30, up. New PIANO 1 
up, cash. WARRANTEDSIX YEARS Lee 
ments seld on Small Monthly Payments. Also, 

Manufacturers 
and Dealers, 826 Broadway, New York. 


SUPPLIED with Teachers 
H [ by the New-En d Bureau 
Education, 16 Hawley St. 
Mase Write for 
our 
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B. » Manager. 


$5 10 $20 Portinna, 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


IWustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


STANDARD SERIES. 


No. 33.— Orations of Demosthenes. 
LELAND’sS TRANSLATION, FIRST HALF, 20 CTS. 
No. 34.— Second ABOVE. 20c. 


No. 38.—Salon of Madame Necker. Second half...15c. 
No. 40.—John hman’s 
No. 44.—Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World........-- 20c. 


Postage free. Circulars free. For sale by Booksellers, 
or the Publishers, I. K. FUNK & CO., 10 St, N.Y. 


Literary and Educational Notes 
OFFICIAL PAPER OF NEBRASKA. 
By L. B. Fir1eup, Regent of State University. 
Sixth Volume. 


Advocates schools, teachers, and good pay, 
with no on women. Semi-monthly, 
$1.26 a year, in advance or within ninety days. ° 
men 6 cents. Ad 
2045 B, FIFIELD; Kearney; Nebraska: 
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Reversible Writing- Books (patented ) 

are the best. Look for them, | | 


Nov. 11, 1880. 
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THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS 
Office Pencils, 

cknowledged by th using them to be 


RGE F. KING 
BLANK- BOOK MANUFACTORER, 


24 m 29 Hawley Street, 
FROST & ADAMS, 
Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 
Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 

37 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


woe furnished gratis. 253 zz 
A. A. WALKER & CO. 
IMPORTING 


Colormen. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 


le Agents for the celebrated Artists’ O11 Colors 
of Messrs. Tucker and Greene of Boston. 


Send for Price-list and testimonials. 


Badges and Medals. 


W. A. HAYWARD, 
202 New York, 
LLEGE, SCHOOL, UB, PR ZE, AND SOCIETY 
AND 
MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 
OF EVERY iN. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Special 
free upon request, 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,,. ....(Formerly of Chicago, Il.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the ¢ World. 279 zz 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 
Containing a SUPPLEMENT of over 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 

ALSO, A NEW 


Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES. 


PICTORIAL DEFINITIONS. 

For the greet aid rendered by pictures in de- 
fining, look at the pictures under the following 
words in Webster, each illustrating and defining 
the number of words and terms named : 
Beef, page 120,.......15 Moldings, Pp. 851,.....10 
Boiler, p. 148, 17 Phrenology, 982,...37 
Castle, p. 203, 24 1089,.....14 


Making words and terms defined by the 
ictures under above 12 words in Webster's 
nabridged, LA better than could be done by 
any definition given in words. 
8 there any better aid than Webster to help 
a family to become intelligent ? 


ALSO 
WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PicToRIAL DICTIONARY, 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 
G. & C. MERRIAM, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


Webster — published by 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR NewYork. 
Webster’ 8 Primary School Dict’y, oo Engravings. 


Common School “ 


Counting House “ with many Iilustra- 
_ ‘lone, and yaluable tables not to be found elsewhere. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinet Courses ¢ of Collegiate Study, vis: 
The General College Course, 
Scientific Course. 
e Five Years’ Musical Course. 
Four sy, ial Courses for Honors in Clas- 
athematics, Modern 
and’ the Sciences. 
Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
n Teachers. 


College Calendar,containing full particulars, will 


ELECTRICITY ! ==— 


Guide Book for Practical Experiments 


IRECTORY. 
COLLEGES. 


of UNIVERSITY. Eight Coll 
Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Adiress the eg 


COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. both 
sexés. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres, 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 


ladies and tlemen. 
gen’ Apply to J.J. N, 


Three courses of study ,—Classi Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Ornus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


on on a scientific basis. 
adares” Prot E. at RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
trance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
H. RICHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
Full course of two years; shorter courses in 8 
For circular appl to ANNA 
ne., Freeman Place. © Street, Bosto 
Reference, F. Warren Pres, Boston Univ. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF 
NE NEW YORK, 


ent. For circulars and info: 
on address Prof. ©. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. a ig 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C.O. Taompson, Worcester, Mass. 


‘ALE LAW SCHOOL. urse two years. 
Post uate course (for gree of D. C. L.), two 


ears. term opens t.25. For 
Prof. FRANCOIS New Haven, Ct, "214 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, 4m, 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advan’ 
Address Cus. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


Mie WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. ‘Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
: Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
M Onovtr, A.M.,, 12 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
catalogue. oF STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For ona information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 az 


ASSACHUSETTS STA TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoRocESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance 9, 1880. 

55 zz Address USSELL, Principal. 


ASS. STATE SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. (late Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Special and Ad 
course 0: years. an 
vanced Course for of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASss. 
The next entrance examination, Wednesday, Sept. 1, 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN HypDsE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
yy For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SOOTT. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259— lston 8t., 
erent departments, Kinde tory, and 


rgarten, Prepara’ 
Upper, accommodate —_ of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years students received 
in all ons of Upper Departm 


lagen AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 


R. I., prepares for Coll Scientific Schools, an 
or Busthess. teachers hout. 

ial teachers of [oaies ; new school buildings, 
complete modern appointments; Chemical and 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & GOFF, 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, pal. 80zz 
ENWICH ACADEMY, Institate, and 
G Commercial College Rev. ¥. D BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East ich, 63 az 
YLO 
y 


Mass. 842, Prepares 
s for Coll ‘or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal. 


TIC VALLEY INSTITUTE atic 
Gt. A pleasant ch borough 
or private. Address UCKLYN, wea 


JOHNSBURY EMT, 8t. Johns Vt, 


or advan’ lassicai and ntific 


ST NEWTON Eng 
Address N. T. ALLEN, 


and Classical School. 
. Newton, Mass. 651 ss 


OV. BRYART ¢ STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
Westminster S' 


Terms and $65 outfit 


+ A most suitable guide for teacher and 
student Price, 2 Address CURT W. MEY 
Broadway; New York: 


Publishers. 
BARGAINS IN BOOKS.=== 


Appleton’s Cyclopedia, 16 vols.; Cloth, $60 ; Sh 
$75; Half-mor., $90; if-russia ia, $100. Johnso 
Cyclopedia, 4 vols.; Cloth, $35; Half-mor., $42. Bri 
+| annica, ninth edition, English: Cloth, $6.50 per vol.; 
Half-russia, $s; American Cloth, $4 


vol.; Shee alf-calf, $6. Chambers’ Cyclo 
Edin bur, ‘er Ed ition, 10 vols. ; $18. 
$27.50; Half-calf, $35; Half-russia, $40. Secondhan 
sets of these works furnished at concessions from above 
prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered through 
us. solicited. 

NE YORK & LONDON BOOK C@O., 

284 tf 1191 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


YOUNG FOLK®’ HEROES OF HISTORY.—A Series of His- 
torical Narratives for Young Folks, comprising the 
Adventures of Celebrated Navigators and Explorers. 
Each volume llustrated, and the narra- 
tives, while strictly truthful, are told in such a way 
as to amuse as well as instruct young yore By 
GEO. M. TOWLE. $1.25 pervol. Vasco da Gama; 
Pizarro; Magellan; Marco Polo, 


tay~ Sent by maii on reciept of printed price. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO. 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT 8ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Carey’s Manual of Social Science. 12mo .... -. $2.25 
Carey’s Miscel. Papers on the Ourrency, ete..... 2.50 
Carey’s Principles of Social Science. 3 vols....10.00 
Carey’s Unity of Law. 8.60 
Carey’s Past, Present, and Future, 8vo......... 2.50 

Carey’s = Agricultural, 
Manufacturing 


14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN 


4) TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


a@We carry the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
England. A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited, ADDRESss 48 ABOVE. 


FOR TEACHERS »> SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


American Health Primers. 12 vols..in box...... $6 
Wiilson’s Hand-book of Hygiene and Sanit’y Sci. 2.75 
Wilson’s Domestic Hygiene and Healthy Homes, 1.50 
Lincoln’s School and Industrial Hygiene ..-..-.  .50 
Bible Hygiene. By a Physician... 1.25 
Parke’s Practical Hygiene. Illustrated......... 6.00 
Mailed free n recei 
PR LAKISTON. 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 
1012 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Commen School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Felks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Censtitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


« We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
scraping together oo maa miserable Latin and Greek 
as might be learned otherwise easily and aelightfally 
Morace, ro, Sallust, Ovid. Ju: 

Vi fesar, ce 
yenal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer’s Gospel 
hn, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2 

Clark’s Practical and sive Latin Grammar’ 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of and to 
all other systems. Price, $1. zo 

Sargent’s Standard Spea pore, Eve Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

Manesca’s French Series, ¢ = 
pages of Interlinears free. 

terms Agents wanted. ~ 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vols......$13 00 
Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2vols..... 5 00 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo....---------- 3 00 
Homiletic year, 2 00 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and 
269 37 Park Row, New York City. 


I Subscri m Agency | 0 
of the hind im the 


Order al Am 

and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. 
TO stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, tod Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES alwa School Supp 
a) ool Su 
MONEY, | D. NOYES & CO., 
253 zz 13% Boston Boston, Mass. 


BARNARD’S JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


of the Hon. Hewry de 
And the other publications IRLARD SM 


SCHOOL & AMATEUR DRAMAS, 
Best collection published. ... Price, 15 cts. each. 
SCHOOL AND PARLOR TABLEAUX. 
A choice collection, classical and comic... ...25 cts, 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON DIALOGUES. 
Short and spicy, for boys and girls. Two —— 
read Per number.. 


y. 
| scm Ar noon RECITATION ‘SERIES. 


Latest! Freshest! Best! Two numbers; each, 25 cts. 
THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT'S 
QUESTIONS. Just the thing for class-drill, 
Arithmetic, 1000 questions and ol 
metic, questions and problems.....25 cts. 
phy, 1000 questions. . 4 25 ots, 
HOURS OF RECREATION. 
A monthly magazine for teachers, students, and 
‘olks ; spic Con- 
ch oice > ogues r y'r, 50c. 
Full descriptive catalogue free’ 
Address T. 8. DENISON 
290tfeow Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Til. 


J. L. HAMMETT, 


37 and 39 Brattle Street, Boston. 


SPRAGUE’S MASTERPIECES OF ENG- 
RAGUE - e High 
School, Boston. 
work the beet colleges and high schools. is = 
nm some of the eges schoo 
troduction price, $1.50 igh 


WILLIAM WOOD & 00., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


PUBLIS 
Brown’s First Lines of : lish Girammar. 
Brown’s Institutes ef English Grasamar. 
Brown’s Grammar of lish Grammars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
Roscee’s 
Atkinsen’s Gano’ lementary Physics. 


Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


The Grobe Method with Variations, 


Explicit directions for teaching Arithmetic in 
Primary Grades, 
By G. C, FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Dover, N.H. 
P rice, 30 cents. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
290 tf 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Premium Essays. 


ORAL TEACHING: Kt Preper Limits 
and By Hon. J. Ww. ICKINSON, 
N, Mass. 


THE PROPER FUNCTIONS 
FREE HIGH SCHOOL. By Mr. HOR- 
ACE H. MORGAN, 8r. Louis, Mo. 


These two valuable Essays are now published in one 


petty r cover, and are offered 
at i 


cents a copy, nares or $10 for 100 copies. 


NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
280 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 
The Student’s Shakespeare,” 


A scholarly analysis of the “ly master of the English 


By HENRE 9. "FOX, D D.D. 
This volume places at immediate command the most 
thoughts which Shakespeare gave to the 
world 
Over Five Thousand subjects, topically arranged, 
supply the most brilliant 


A fresh, taking, beautiful book. Price, $5.00. Sold 
on. Agente vantes. Send for cir- 
ptions received by 


B, A. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 
293 tf . 8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


EMPTY POCKETS by 
DR. DIO LEWIS. 


Thousands interested. Am. 
Send for circular to EASTERN Book Co 


PHYSICAL LIFE 
BOTH SEXES. 


A beciainens book, fascinating in style, pure in 
langu: >, endorsed ians every-where. An 
el — exposition of the Physical Life of Man 


Extraordi ucements to Agents. 
pe JONES BROTHERS & Ohio. 


WESTERN AND MIDDLE -STATES 


EDUCATORS. 


ANTED.—A few energetic and copes 
rienced agents wanted in the Western and Middle 
States to canvass for our educational publications 
—EDUOATION (our new bi-monthly); JOURNAL 
DUCATION THE PRIMARY TEACHER 
(monthly). ssion allowed. To satisfactory 
ts who —, will devote their wae time to the work we 


‘or ulars, terms, 


16 tiawley Street, Boston. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 


LIVING LEADING THINKERS. 


Collection of over 1500 selections of Frese and 
Brilliant Sayings, Choice Sentiments. 
Rare Wisdom, in ‘Grand 

desi nfluence 
and the Affections. Sold in ch 


NARD, for sale “ E 
Bend for Tést and Pricesi 


exclusively by subscription, for $2.00. For terms 
tory MEN Y J. JOHNSON 
Btreet, Boston, 


in i 
the 
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Appletens’ Schoo! Readers. 
Appletens’ Arithmetics. 
Quackenbes’s Histories. 
Stickmey’s Pen and Picture — 
Medel Cepy-Beooks Gliding Con 
Primary Copies). 
WYeoumans’s Chemistry. 

WVeumans’s Botanies. 

Hark nese’s Latin Series. 

Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 


department of stu 
terms made for 


first | 


and regular supplies. 


The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG WHICH ARE: 


Complete Price List and Catalogue of all our School Publications, comprising 
from Primary Schools to Colleges and Universities, sent post-paid on application. Li 
Send for “‘ Educational Notes.” 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Appleteus’ New Geographies. 

Cernell’s Geographies. 

Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar,and Compositien. 

Krusi’s Drawin Courses. 

Primer Series of Science, Mistery, and Lit- 
erature. 


Ballard’s Pieces to Speak. 
Words, and Word-Writer. 


Standard 


Publishers of the 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


Send for 


General Agent for New Bngland, 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William 8t., NEW YORK. 


M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


_ 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & Cco., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History ; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's es; &c., &o., &c. 


For New-England States 


es address 
HARBISON HUME, 


14 Milk Street, Beston. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 


Now Ready! 
THE NEW AMERICAN SERIES. 


About 3,500 —_— fresh, an 
farnished, carefully graded, ‘a 
American Arithmetics, yet soa 
will readily supplement any other series. 
master these examples 1 have no difficult 
wards in solving any fair questions in A 

Published by J. H. BUTLER & co. oo 


293 d 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRADED PROBLEMS 


List Price, 67¢.; Intr. Malling Price, 


the plan of ou"ke low New 
that the book 
who 
after- 


Philadelphia. 


Andersen’s Histories 
Leighton’s Mistery o 


Keetels Kellen Ges 

Lessons in En 


hysiclegy and Hy 
D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 
Bt., Chicago. 117 Devonshire 


OLARK & MAYNAED, New York, 


and Beaders; 

Rome; 
Graded in Eng- 


ABRAM BROWN, 
8t., Boston 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


4 
7 PUBLISHERS OF 
; Labbertons Historical Series. 
Literature. 


English 
te’s Astronomy. 


Roth’s Ghort Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl's Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 


ou & GShem's New Latin-English 


q Hay’s Bvery Day Reasoning. 


a *,* For terms and other information, address the 


Publishers. 


‘| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & OO., 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 

Supplementary Reading, 
By Francis W. PARKER, S 4 of o&f Schools, Boston, and 
Louis H. MARVEL, Supt. of » Gloucester, Mass. 

&@™ Specimen copies 30 cemts each. 
8. BEEDE, Dabaque, Ia.; LEACH. N.Y., Agte. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q, NEW YORE, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty Volumes Now Ready. 
The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Caesar. — The Tem- 
— Henry VIII. — Richard II. — Richard III. — 
beth. — A Midsummer- -Night’s Dream.— Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
Tbe Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry 1V. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part IIl.—King Lear. 

From EpWIn A. ABBOTT, M.A., Author of “ Shake- 
spearian Grammar.’’—“ I have not seen any edition that 
a resses so much necessary information into so 
l a space, nor any that so completely avoids the 
contnioe ‘aults of commentaries on Shakespeare, — 
needless tion, superfluous explanation, and un- 
scholar-like ignoring © difficulties.”” Please send for 

22a 


American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow 


Lowell, Emerson. 
With Bi es and Notes. iémo,§1.25. 
AMERI PROSE, A companion volume to 


“ prac Poems.” Selections from the works of 

Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, 

Lowell, Thorean, fimerson. ‘With Introductd 

Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for 
High and G Grammar ls, and no less ive to 


general reader. $1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS, 
ranged by Henry Casor LopGE. i6mo. 
tractive collection of about one hundred and af atty ot 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and 
pocemene Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 

from “ Chevy Chase” to ‘The Wonderful One Hoes 
is omitted from this book, which is circle. $i 

Sirable 25, 


for use in schools and the family circ 
Andrews’ Latin 
Botta’s H k Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 
Greene's, 30 cts. 

reene’s Language 
Murdock Vocal Culture. 

Richa Primer of American Literature. 50c. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 

Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & OO... Publishers 


PHILADELPRI 
Invite attention to the Ly Educational Works 
by them: 


published 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman's mology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker’s Science of Wealth. 

Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. _ 

Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 az 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA, 


The following are the newest and best text-books, 
pet gel endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
others: 
Baub’s Nermal First Reader. 
Second 


“ Pifth 
Baub’s Arithmetic. 
Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller. 
Rlomentary spell 
erko ow 

rewn iementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


ke Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


P AINSWORTH & 00O., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., New York 
Payson, Dunton & Scribuer’s Copy Books. 


Bartholomew's Drawin es. 
Dinsmore’s Graded 8 fi 
Pattersen’s Com ition Books. 
Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 
Latin Course. 

The Cambridge Course of Physics. 


ing Blanks. 


Art anp Epvoationat PusLisHErs, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Emdustrial Drawing 

e 

Schools, ant’ State State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of 
and science. 

Drawing Materials. 


Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
and Animals and -_ represented in their 
lessons. 


Prang’s American Chreomos. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW York. 
for Students. 


of Atlases Tee. 27,86 
ctence Series (30 6 .75 | we 


Leffingwell’s English Classics for 8. 
Ireland’s Poe Dletionary, 
lemm’s Poesie Haus und 8: a 

Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Poychology, English Literature, ete. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers, 


G. I. JONES & CO., 

st. Louis, Me. 
Seymour's Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 
Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 
Send for catalogue. amr, A Agents New oan” 

ENE & 
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Vol. 19. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Pt 
Guyot's New 


Wall 


Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Pelter’s New Arithm 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Test 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMOSGE, 


New-Eng Agent, 
93 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 


Olmey’s Arithmetics, 
(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Iney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 


atterson’s ~y 

Ceolten’s New Geo 

Shaw’s English L 

Lessing’s Outline of U. S. History. 
Heoecker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
ery’s EKlements of Natural 
Elem. of Bheteric and Cemposition. 

Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices 


114 ss 


TAINTOR —— MERRILL & 00, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


No Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 


CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


By MALCOLM MACVI LL.D. 
Principal of State Normal N.Y. 


to the best methods 
branch of education. “Pages 258 Sent to teache 
mail post-paid on receipt of 60 cts. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 

23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 

WORDS AND NUMBERS. 

Beok fer Prim 
A.M., Assoc 
mal School, New Britain, Conn. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cts. 

This work is designed for the second year 
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in Primary 
art | Schools, and is based on an entirely new plan. It com- 
bines in one sufficient “suggestions and mod- 


els for teachers, 
the second year; so t wi 
for hoois under th 
was 0: P schools under the 
author’s supersinitn, and is published at the request of 
teachers who have used it seen the results of its use. 
Circulars sent on lication. aoe 80- 

licited. Address Pu ers, as above ; 


jan BUSH, Agent 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


to be taught in 
es exception of a 
© manual 


Maury’s phies. 
Holmes’ ers, Histo pend Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, » Geometry 
Gildersleeve’s Latin 
Jehnuston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 155 23 


New Ready. 
An ABRIDGED EDITION of Rice & Johnson’s Treatise on 


THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 
Founded on the Method of Rates of Fluxions. 1 vol., 
4 12mo, cloth........ $1.50. 
. Recently Published, 


THE Most COMPLETE AND THOROUGH TREATISE 
ON THE 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS 


EvER PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 
By Pror. J. M. RICE and Pror. W. W. JOHNSON. 
Price, 33,50. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


293 15 Astor Place, New YORK. 


em 
} PUBLISHERS OF Wilne's Inductive Arithmetics. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. Forbriger’s Patent Drawing 
th’ 
_ MONROE'S Reading Charts. | 
i MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
GREENE'S New Grammars. SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC 
a BERARD’S New U. History. im Kiem. 1:10 
ROYSE'S American Literature. Stewarts Lessons in Blem. Physics, 1.10 
CHICAGO. Leckyer’s Elem. Astronomy 
COLLINS & 
PUBLISH 
| Astronomy (Snell), 1.00 
Parker’s Philesophy (Plympton), 
Preston's Bookkeeping, 165 
Seett’s Manasi of 55 


History of the 
American Speaker 


History of English Literature, 
In a series of Biographical Sketches by 
By W. F. 


— 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Harvey’s Revised Elementary 
Ray's New Higher Arithmetic, 


Terre Haute, Sandusky, 
Published by 


12mo, Cloth . 1.75. 
a Bleecker 8t., New York,” 


NEW BOOKS --- JUST ISSUED. 


—|Peaslee’s Graded Selections for Memorizing, 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS ad 
San Francisco, Sacramento, New hodiona 


Joliet, and 300 other Cities and 


Sample copy 
Exchange. and Introduct'n. 
25 ots. 35 cts. 
50 
for New York City, Brooklyn, 
attanooga, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWESBURY, wew-Engiand Agent, 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STBEERT, BOSTON, 


CINOINNATI axp NEW YORK. 
am 


5 
| 
| \ 
4 
, The National Teachers’ Library, 
_ Strictly professional books for Teachers. ‘ ‘ Third 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. A liberal 
e ™ commission to Clubs and Agents. 
or 
| 
Arithmetic and Mensuration 
With or Without Answers. 
solicited. 
General New-Kngland Agent, 
A 8t., Boston. 
a 
F 
ne. | 
1552 
(4 Yois. y) 
Putnam’s Series 
| Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to ’77. 4-50} 
Godwin’s of Biography, (new ed.) | 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School | 
| | 
New ‘ ‘ » 146 


